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Fulton Street, 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 


TO THE 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 


“snes COLORADO ROCKIES 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO 22, 1905 


ROUND $200 Trip 


FROM ALL POINTS EAST OF PITTSBURGH. 
Special Pullman Train at service of Tourists over entire route except in the Yellowstone Park 
Stops at Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver for sight-seeing. 
RATE INCLUDES ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 
For detailed itinerary giving full information, apply to C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City, or, 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 














WALL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 


We are manufacturers of wall papers and 
make contracts for the entire alteration, 
decoration and furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced men are 
- constantly employed and sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Our representative will call at your 


request. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
281 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK. 


Factories : 


7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. 














MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atiantic Burpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





IN8SURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 
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The profits of the Company revert to the assured % 
and are divided annually upon the »remiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost¢ 
of insurance. P 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Both of the two most notable novels of the 
summer should go into your vacation trunk 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 


The Fool Errant 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTONY STRELLEY, ESQ., CITIZEN OF LUCCA 


is a tale of eighteenth century Italy, whimsical in its vivacity, exquisite inits distinguished style. 
The Boston Herald says: “It strolls down the avenue of contemporary fiction with a gipsy vag- 


abondage that is enticing and enchanting.” 


Uniform with “The Forest Lovers,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Robert HerricK’s 


The Memoirs of an American Citizen 


is a crisp, vigorous, straightforward story of the way Van Harrington made his success in life. 
Intensely absorbing as a story, it is also a document of startling significance, thoroughly 
‘*American’’ in spirit, reflecting the present day and hour as no other does with equal interest. 


Illustrated with drawings by F. B. Masters. 


Cloth, $7.50 


And some of these according to your taste and leisure 


BARBARA’S 
At the Sign of the Fox 


is a fresh, sweet and wholesome story by the 
author of ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,’’ with the atmosphere of open-air New 
England—“ A good book for the summer 
season—or any other.” —Boston Advertiser. 

Cloth, $1.50 


JOHN HEIGH’S 
The House of Cards 


is a record by asometime major of volunteers 
of an old-time romance. Its scenes are so 
closely related to Philadelphia life of the 
past fifty years as to raise an uncommon in- 
terest in the identity of the author, who pos- 
sesses at once such wit and literary skill, and 
so much first hand knowledge. 


Cloth, $7.50 


CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCH’S 


The Storm Centre 


has the civil war atmosphere for its back- 
ground, but is a well-told, amusing story, 
more of flirtation, courtship and love than of 
fighting or history. Cloth, $7.50 





Miss ROBINS’S 
A Dark Lantern 


is a novel of the English social order. Zhe 
Reader has no hesitation in saying that with 
one exception “no book so fascinating, so 
essentially romantic, so charged with those 
qualities of charm which constituted the 
strength of Charlotte Bronté’s work, has 
appeared for a long time.” Cloth, ‘fr 50 


Mrs. BANKS’S 
The Little Hills 


is full of quaint, half-forgotten, old-time fra- 
grances; as her ‘‘ Oldfield ”’ suggested sweet 
lavender, this leaves behind it the spicy odor 
of pinks. ‘‘It is cheery and healthful and 
will bring sunshine and refreshment to heart 
and mind.”’—Boston Herald. 

Cloth, $7.50. 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
The Game 


** Nothing Mr. London has written is better 
than this brief, yet tremendously forceful, 
story. "Times-Union, Albany. 

Cloth, $17.50 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, 


- NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


TheFannie A.Smith" "School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Horwich, Connecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. ad 


Comeczen™* The Campbell School for Girls, sorcdicge. 


Papen and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Particu- 
larly attractive home life. Special department for young girls. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL. 


Ihlir 


TRE, PEARY OR POS, 
school near 0 
Cage fOr NOBLE HILL, 




















58th year. An ideal 
lic school le 
Prin., W ck, Tl. 





Massachusetts 


FAIR HOLME, Aion expert prep 
9 Thorough, expert a 
aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. On trolley to Smit! 
and Mt. Holyoke. 50 acres, beautiful hill top, Golf, tennis. 

per year. MRS. C. W. NICHOLS. 








naever, 
bot Academy “iiiic” 

Y A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. Graduate 
elective and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Tennis, basket ball, €o f. Address 

Abbot Academy. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarnudale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an extraordin: school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 
Domestic Economy and applied Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing. 
Cooking, Dress a" Home Sanitation, Conversation 
Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Elm Hill * Private School and Home 


for feeble Minded Youth, 
Barre, Massachusetts. 


Offers exceptional advantages for 
the development of the senses. Individual instruction, Manual 
Training, Music. Pupils received at age of six and upwards, 
Limited number. Every home comfort. Medical treatment, 
Open all the year. Beautiful and healthful location, at an 
elevation of 1000 feet. Four cottages. 250 acres of grounds. 
For circulars and all information, address 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Bnginee , Min- 
ing and Metall , Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Forestry, Ohem' , Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schoo ), Science for Teach- 
ers, anc a course in General Science. r the catalogue 
and information address J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER. Dean. 


SEDGWICK Scheel ter Boys 


and Young Men 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


A Home School among “the Berkshires,” pe ring for College 
or Business. Pupils are members of Principa *s fa 




















Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto “ We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment, 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 
Worcester, Mass. 





FOR GIRLS 
Six miles from Boston. 


urses. 
Piano and voice special- 


ties. 
Certificate admits to 
Vassar and other col- 


Mount 


leges. 
Advance courses in Eng- 


advanced students. 


a : 
Four connecting build- 
ings. 


School 


Iltustrated catalog. 
George F. Jewett, A. B. 
(Harvard.) 


Address 99 Summit 8t. 
Newton, Mass. 








WABAN SCHOOL, jb Wass. 


A Superior Home School for Bors, 
. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamMugzy V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 


Tist year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for higie-school th 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
structor; tennis, basket-ball, fileld-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


12th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 








New Jersey 





New JERsEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I. Blair Foundation. 


Fifty-eighth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Peaiidings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 ac 
Moderate rates. JoHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal _ 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the training of boys—noted for giving 
them that mental, moral and physical equipment which qualifies 
them for the work ofthe world. Scientific, Ciassicaland Academic 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. Nocompromise 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send for catalogue. 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 








Morristown School for Boys Morristown 1s famous for its 
foun, Morristown School—a boarding schoo! for boys— 
has a record for thoroughness in its preparatory work, whether for 
college, scientific school, or good citizenship: Sports for health 
and P easure under unusually good conditions. Trustees: Charles 

ner. was Vanderpool; John I. Water- 

T. Quincy Browne, Jr. ‘hren > 5 - — F ~ els 4 
. » aes ur P, Butler; an ranc is 

Woodman, Head Master. 7 . 





New York 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street). 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. Howarp CHANDLER CHRIsTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition, 
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$T. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Summer School now in session, Camp in Adiron- 
dacks, Fall term begins September 21st, 1905. 


Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N."Y¥. A school for young boys under 
management oft, John’s School, Summer School now 
in session, Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term begins 
September aust, 1905, Apply to WM. VERBECK. 








Wew York, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and 
Day Pupils. Reg- 
ular and Elective 
Courses. Music 
and Art Studios. 
Summer Travel 
and in Europe. 

Annex in Paris 
opens Oct. 4th. 


Mrs, HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| | For Co.tece MEN | 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


BIBLE Te\wins SCHOOL 











TRAINING 
For Circular of General Information, Address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President 





[TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS} 








NEW YORK Day School. 85 Nassau 8S 
LAW SCHOOL. {Reon peed. NEW YORE CITY. 
Dwight Method” of instru LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High Standards. Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York 71ST YEAR Opens Sept. 28, 





ey eee 

¥ . M. ening 

University Classen. 8 to 10 FM. 
.M. and J. D. 

Law School  Puttion, $100. 

LBBB BBR ALAA LAEII II 

Address L. J.. TOMPKINS, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y 


AC SCHOOL 
wer EN i ys from 10 to 18. eps School for boys 
18 and older. Careful 5 repens for College and Univer- 
sity. The enrollment has increased fi ev in the past four 
ears. Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the ‘Review of Reviews,” 
Sheirmen’ of the Council; Rev. —. - Mackenzie, Ph.D., 
Director; Wyatt W. Randall, Ph. D , Head Master, Dobbs 
Ferry-on Hudson, 





Friends’ Academy 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Thorough education and guarded moral training. 


Expenses low by reason of endowment. Best sur- 
roundings, Co-educational. For catalogue, address 


F. E. WILLITS, Sec’y, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

















‘Stone Upon Stone”’ 
p> not only the translation of its conser 


yo e thorough, co 
vative buil of character 
pa pe given to 


a. Ossining 
School for Girls wth 


Special-attention given to the 
of grace, - an 
and manner. ad 
Advanced courses ory Artand Music. Full panes 
gymnasium. 38th year. Year book with views of the 
school on application. 


Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossini 


the-Hnude 








, N.Y. 

















NEw YORK, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Special and regular 
courses. Preparation for college 
and European travel. Girls may 
be chaperoned to New York and 
Washington during the vacations. 
MRS. JANE GREY HYDE, 

MISS MARY R. HYDE, 
MISS JANE BREWSTER HYDE, 


Principals. 


THE LIBRARY 











NEw York, Hartwick Seminary. 
= of the oldest and best 


Hartwick Seminary. O7cot ihe oldest and best 
York State. Experienced teachers, healthf ul location, steam heat, 
abundant water-supply and moderate expenses. Send for catalog 


J. G, Traver, D.D., Principal 





New York, Scarsdale. 
St. David’s Hall. 


School for limited number of boys. College or business. 4 
cess certain. Strongly endorsed. New buildings. Ideal s 
$500. Rev. Wm. L. Evans, M. 


Irving School for Boys. 


TARRYTOWN ON HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

Preparation for College, Scientific School or business. 
The school is non-mili , but maintains a discipline firm 
enough for the bo Parents desiring to p! oo 
sons in a school a te the home influence p+. personal 
terest is dominant will do well to send for descriptive = 

cular. Location 25 miles from New York. Splendid situa- 
tion for life of outdoor freedom. Address 

J. M. Furman, A. M., Principal. 
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‘PERKIOMEN SEMINARY "22" 


' LOQATION— Located i in mn the beautiful Perkiomen Valley, forty miles from Philadelphia. 


ofa 


moved from the tem be and distractions 
BUILDINGS AN EQUIPMENT —New Main 
tor. All school a 


sium with com cal Direc! 
M.. - 0 STUD: —Classical, Academic 
to prepare each student for his own ular 
l ng to Gain 
THOROUGH 


leading colle 


Uni 
ogue free on application. 
Rev. O. 8S. KRIEBEL, A. M., Principal. 


city. Good air; large us: pure & AO. ble. ~ 
camp 
ilding. ding. Reading 5k. upto » Labotato: boratories, New Gymna- 
appo! 
Scientific, “General cientific, ot esses fa cle mains in courses 
. usic and Elocution 





cating olleges. HONOR MEN int i ary in 
co) nt 
Eecwogenal d at ryi-- 


M others. 
PERSON. AL CARE ‘or STUDENTS—Kind but firm disci 
all classes. 


y brilliant recor Lafayette, Bucknell, 


he ay | 
Ln ey of by t and 
t aim. No profanity, games MO chance, 

a all school e furnished 
Limised Sumber sPacholarshipe: “‘iiastisted 


Box B 





DICKINSON 


1234 year will open 
September 14, 1905. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


I. College 


Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scien- 
tific Philosophical, and Medical 
Preparatory Courses, each of four 
years. 


Il. School of Law 


One of the Oldest in the Country. 
Ill. Collegiate Preparatory 
Does only Collegiate Preparatory 
Work under experienced Teach- 


ers. Splendid new building. 
Reasonable rates. 











For Catalogue and further information address 


GEORGE EDWARD REED, 


Carlisle, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersbur; 


Wilson College for 
land Valley. Courses leading to degrees of A. 
Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent facuity. 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. M. H. REASE 


omen. =} a quimber. 


B. and Mus. 
Mild . 
Ph.D., Pres, 





Wyoming Seminary. 


Co-educational. Seven Halls. College preparation, or 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay = — ry mt have a pessoa. est —_ of tele- 
graph schools in ca. pe orsed by all railway 0: Oper 
ators always in yon Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 


lo 
_ MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
‘Texarkana, “Tex., ‘Ban Francisco, Cal. 





Vermont 


Middlebury College, 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 
One of the older New England Colleges. 


Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 


To the —. man or woman who must earn an educa- 
tion, or whose parents must make sacrifices for that pur- 
pose, Middlebury College offers lib2ral financial aid. 








Virginia 


Roanoke College, ,jiih*‘, 
Courses for D ;.alsoa Commercial Course. Able 
faculty; working ; me Dar- 
rooms. Healthful m — pitoderate ex- 
penses. 63rd year a dress 
. - A. a Seales Bree. President. 








Theological Seminaries 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for collegemen. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
tated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. + 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOT If, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


The HARTFORD SCHOOL of RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


vanced Ce Preparation for the Teaching [linistry 

Advanced jeuree for —— of colleges and theological 
oad 

Prepares thorou a 








wy Course 
for Christian service 


2ist year begins 


ins S ber 27, 1905 
For catalog address SECRETARY, Battore, Conn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








branches and business. 
L, L. 8PRA RAGUE, D.D., en 


@sTON, Pa, 





Ohio 





Outro, Oberlin. 
Kindergarten Training. 


Exceptional advantages—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin 
College—Courses in the ae ees. at special rates—Charges moderate. 
12th year begins Sept. 20t For catalogue address 
SECRETARY UBERLIN KINDERGARTEN AssocraTion, Drawer M- 


ALBANY TEACHER’ AGENCY 
SupI — = = - oo we with competent teachers. Assists 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
LS LS TT A TTT 


STAMMERING 


And similar nervous affections of speech corrected. Successful 
methods devised and practiced by physician for many years, Send 
or call for “ Causes and Treatment of Stammering.”’ 


F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 62n West 40th St., New York 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII, and Now Physician in Or- 
dinary to Pope Pius X, Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro-intestinal 
Dyspepsia, and in all the Various Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’’ 








Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as Written by Himself: 

RoME, August, 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in 
Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural mineral water placed in com- 
merce under BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and am glad to be able to attest that, by its rich- 
the name of ness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous 
efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions 
and Functional Disorders, of Gastrointestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light 
Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and 
in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a gaod table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

(Signed) Pror. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the — ital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, Member 
the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc.. 


BUFFALO LrTHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. Testimonials 
¥ which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
‘ ; 247 N P VE 
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fan Fey 111 John Stes om 


Photo Electrol ype Engraving C0. tt 


DESIGNERS and .. 
“. ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 237 to 238 William stee, || New No. 1 and 1A Folding 


BUIL ‘ NEW Y' 
ae dateen ja | | Pocket Kodaks 


They work with a snappy precision that is 


a mechanical delight. 
e . Automatic iris diaphragm shutters, Menis- 


cus Achromatic lenses. 
DESIG 


AND EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
HOTO ENGRAVING. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogues at the 


21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. dealers or by mail. The Kodak City. 
*-NEW-YORK: 
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Armitage School Gris. 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


Main Line, Pa. R. R., near Phila. 
Healthful location. Pure water, exten- 
sive grounds. College Preparatory 
and Finishing courses. ‘Thorough in- 
struction. Special advantages in music 
and art. Tuition $750, $goo. 


For illustrated year book address 


THE SECRETARY. 





ADE M4. 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID ,{%, 


Heals Cuts, sate 


Nail Capped —_ 
ete. rears Telleves 1c 
blains, Frosied Ears, 
oi ot Insects, Chafe 
listered Feet, Cal- 
ous Spots, Etc. 


A ie on the sensitive parts will 
protect the feet from being chafed or 


listered by new or heavy shoes. 
gg ~ with a brus' 
forming a tough - cee 
coloriess waterproof coating 


MECHANICS, SPORTS ~~ 


BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 
are all liable to! bruise scratch. orscrap 
their skin. ‘*NE EW-S KIN” w 

heal these injuri 


and after it Js pn the eeeree fe for 
gotten, as NEW-SK kes 


temporary pa = santll the t broken 
10c. 


e. is healed under 1 


t Size - 
(Size oot Ilustration) © 
ily Size = = 25c. 


e 
ons and Hospitals) 


ra S18, or we Will mail 
— United 


ackage anywhere in the 
States on receipt of price. 


Dept. 104, NEW YORK 














Williamsport 


Dickinson Seminary 
Williamsport, Pa. 


A Model Home and Christian 
Co-Educational School. 


Provides for health and social culture as care- 
fully as for mental and moral training. Methods 
adjusted to needs. Special care of beginners and 
backward pupils. 


SEVENTEEN TEACHERS 


Ten Regular Courses, with electives. 
Stenography and business course. Conservatory 
advantage, in Music, Art, Elocution. 

Buildings equipped for health, comfort, 
and work. Large rooms, single beds, gymnasium, 
bowling alley, swimming se 

Splendid athletic field, with athletics directed 
by a trained athlete. e Honor system in 
government develops high types of manhood and 
womanhood. Home, with tuition in regular 
studies, $253.50 ayear. Year opens September 4. 
For information and catalogues address 


WILLIAM PERRY EVELINE, Ph.D., President 








The Peoples Trust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 
172 Montague Street 
BEDFORD BRANCH 
Bedford Avenue and Halsey Street 


Capital and Surplus $2,700,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business 


Receives deposits subject to Check at sight, or for fixed 
periods, and allows interest thereon. 
Acts as Executor, rae, Guardian, and accepts and 
executes any trust rust with regard to the manage- 
—_ and disposition of real or personal prop- 
erty. 


Offers its services in the preparation of Wills or Trust 
Agreements and accepts the custody thereof. 


Invites correspondence or a personal interview with its 
— in regard to all departments of its busi- 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt 
went to 
Wilkes - Barre, 
Pa., on the 1oth, and there addressed 
a convention of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union. His audience of 60,- 
000 was almost exclusively composed, 
however, of members of the anthracite 
miners’ union, and he was introduced 
by the union’s president, John Mitch- 
ell. After Cardinal Gibbons had 
spoken briefly of the elevation of la- 
bor during the last 2,000 years, of the 
opportunities of American working- 
men to rise, and of the need of friendly 
relations between employer and em- 
ployees, Mr. Mitchell recalled the his- 
tory of the great strike, saying that 
largely as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efforts the conditions of life and labor 
in the anthracite district had been ma- 
terially improved, bitter antagonisms 
had passed away, and there was a 
bright prospect of permanent and hon- 
orable industrial peace. Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke at first of the great importance 
of the welfare of the wage-earner and 
the farmer. To promote this welfare, 
something could be done by legisla- 
tion and by organization, so long as or- 
ganization was managed with wisdom 
and integrity and a just regard for the 
rights of all; but the most influential 
factor was the character of the men 
themselves. Such a society as the 
Total Abstinence Union was a great 
help. He read parts of a letter sent to 
him by a Catholic priest, who urged 
him to support the cause of this so- 
ciety, and who also said: 


The President’s Address 
to the Miners 


“There is one discouraging feature of the 
wage scale among the workmen of this coun- 


try. The higher the wages, the more money 
they spend in the saloons. The shorter the 
hours, the more they are inclined to absent 
themselves from home. An apparent disre- 
gard for family ties is growing among the 
poorer classes, which will eventually lead to a 
disregard for the blessings our country affords 
them. Hence, with an increase of wages a 
corresponding movement for better manhood, 
nobler citizenship, and truer Christianity 
should be set on foot.” 


The tendency to go wrong, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, must be offset by such agen- 
cies as this temperance society: 

“T strive never to’tell any one what I do 
not thoroughly believe, and I shall not say to 
you that to be honest, and temperate, and hard- 
working and thrifty will always bring success. 

“The hand of the Lord is sometimes heavy 
upon the just as well as upon the unjust, and 
in the life of labor and effort which we must 
lead on this earth it is not always possible 
either by work, by wisdom, or by upright be- 
havior to ward off disaster. But it is most 
emphatically true that the chance for leading 
a happy and prosperous life is immensely im- 
proved if only the man is decent, sober, indus- 
trious, and exercises foresight and judgment. 
Let him remember above all that the perform- 
ance of duty is the first essential to right liv- 
ing, and that a good type of average family 
life is the cornerstone of national happiness 
and greatness. No man can be a good citizen, 
can deserve the respect of his fellows, unless 
first of all he is a good man in his own family, 
unless he does his duty faithfully by his wife 
and children. 

“T strongly believe in trades unions wisely 
and justly handled, in which the rightful pur- 
pose to benefit those connected with them is 
not accompanied by a desire to do injustice or 
wrong to others. I believe in the duty of cap- 
italist and wage-worker to try to seek one an- 
other out, to understand each the other’s point 
of view, and to endeavor to show broad and 
kindly human sympathy one with the other.” 
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He also believed, he continued, in the 
work of the great temperance societies 
and similar organizations, but most of 
all he believed in the efficacy of the 
man himself striving continually to in- 
crease his own self-respect by the way 
in which he did his duty to himself and 
to his neighbor. 


The President made a long 
address on the 11th at the 
Assembly grounds in 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to an audience of 
10,000 persons, his subjects being the 
Monroe Doctrine and national super- 
vision of corporations doing an interstate 
business. The Doctrine, he said, had been 
gaining recognition abroad because of 
our growing willingness to admit our 
own obligations under it to foreign peo- 
ples. It must be understood that under 
no circumstances would the United 
States use the Doctrine as a cloak for ter- 
ritorial aggression : 


The Monroe 
Doctrine 


“Should any of our neighbors, no matter 
how turbulent, how disregardful of our rights, 
finally get into such a position that the ut- 
most limits of our forbearance are reached, 
all the people south of us may rest assured 
that no action will ever be taken save what is 
absolutely demanded by our self-respect; that 
this action will not take the form of territorial 
aggrandizement on our part and that it will 
only be taken at all with the most extreme 
reluctance and not without having exhausted 
every effort to avert it.” 


We were not required by the Doctrine to 
interfere for the prevention of the just 
punishment of a nation south of us by a 
foreign Power, unless this punishment 
should take the form of territorial occu- 
pation. In the case of an attempted col- 
lection of foreign debts by force he pre- 
ferred that this country should step in 
with some arrangement for the satisfac- 
tion of just obligations. It was our duty 
to help upward our weaker brothers. In 
his judgment, ethical influences were 
gradually becoming more powerful in 
the dealings of nations with each other. 
He described the condition of Santo Do- 
mingo when it appealed to us for help. 
“Society was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion.” At least one foreign Power was 
upon the point of applying force and was 
prevented from doing this only by our 
unofficial assurance that we would help 
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the republic. Speaking of the treaty still 
pending and of the temporary arrange- 
ment made, Mr.: Roosevelt said that be- 
cause of this arrangement all revolution- 
ary movement had been completely dis- 
couraged, and that the 45 per cent. 
turned over to the insular Government 
by our agents exceeded that Govern- 
ment’s receipts when it was taking the 
entire revenue. Thus the |harassed peo- 
ple of Santo Domingo were freed from 
the curse of revolutionary disturbance 
and could turn their attention to indus- 
try. If the Senate should consent, our 
Government would examine all foreign 
claims against the republic “ and see that 
none that are improper are paid.” The 
only effective opposition to the treaty, he 
predicted, would come from “ dishonest 
creditors, foreign and American, and 
professional revolutionists : ” 


“We have already good reason to believe 
that some of the creditors who do not dare ex- 
pose their claims to honest scrutiny are en- 
deavoring to stir up sedition. in the island, and 
are also endeavoring to stir up opposition to 
the treaty both in Santo Domingo and here, 
trusting that in one place or the other it may 
be possible to secure either the rejection of 
the treaty or else its amendment in such fash- 
ion as to be tantamount to rejection.” 


ed 


Turning to the ques- 
tion of supervising 
andcontrolling great 
corporations, Mr. Roosevelt said that 
further legislation was needed. Unfor- 
tunately, some very wealthy corporations 
were exhausting every, effort which 
could be suggested by the|highest ability, 
or secured by the most lavish expendi- 
ture of money, to defeat the purpose of 
existing statutes. Such conduct was in 
every way perilous. He believed that it 
could be ascribed to only a relatively 
small portion of the rich men engaged in 
handling the largest corpgrations. Their 
attitude was harmful to the nation and 
to all rich men. Having jexercised mod- 
eration with respect to the criminal pro- 
visions of the law, the Government was 
now convinced that in some cases, those 
of the beef packers, for example, leniency 
must no longer be shown. If the present 
law should prove to be inadequate or de- 
fective, defiance of it must lead to fur- 
ther legislation : | 


National Control of 
Great Corporations 
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“This legislation may be more drastic than 
I would prefer. If so, it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that it will be because of the stubborn 
determination of some of the great combina- 
tions in striving to prevent the enforcement 
of the law as it stands, by every device, legal 
and illegal. Very many of these men seem 
to think that the alternative is simply between 
submitting to the mild kind of governmental 
control we advocate and the absolute freedom 
to do whatever they think best. They are 
greatly in error. Either they will have to 
submit to reasonable supervision and regula- 
tion by the national authorities, or else they 
will ultimately have to submit to govern- 
mental action of a far more drastic type.” 


He should oppose much more severe leg- 
islation, but the course of some great 
corporations might cause the enactment 
of it. As these corporations by a resort 
to every technical expedient and to ob- 
structive tactics had taxed to the utmost 
the machinery of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Congress might well inquire whether 
other means of making the laws effective 
should not be sought. It might suffice 
at first to pass a bill empowering some 
branch of the Government to remedy 
abuses in connection with railway trans- 
portation. But in the end, and at a time 
not very far off, further action should be 
taken, probably in the direction of re- 
quiring corporations engaged in inter- 
state business to take out licenses con- 
ditioned upon their obedience to the laws. 
There was danger that denunciation of 
abuses committed by certain rich cor- 
porations or men would be misinterpreted 
as an attack upon rich men generally. 
But in an immense majority of cases the 
straight-dealing man who by ingenuity 
and industry benefited himself must also 
benefit others. For the interest of all, 
the activity of those of exceptional busi- 
ness ability who so guided average men 
that their labor resulted in increased pro- 
duction, should be encouraged. But some 
of these exceptionally successful men 
used their energies not for the common 
good, but against it, thus not only wrong- 
ing smaller and less able men—whether 
wageworkers or small producers—but 
also forcing other men of exceptional 
ability to do wrong under penalty of fall- 
ing behind in the race. There was need 
of legislation to deal with such abuses. 
We should not try to go too fast, he said 
in conclusion, in procuring the desired 
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laws, and we ought always to proceed 
by evolution rather than by revolution. 
Our ideal should be a combination of all 
proper freedom for individual effort with 
a guarantee that the effort should not be 
exercised in contravention of the eternal 
and immutable principles of justice. 


a 


All except one of the 
37. members of the 
Arctic exploring party 
sent out under the command of An- 
thony Fiala in June, 1903, by the late 
William Zeigler, of New York, have 
been rescued and brought to Norway 
by the relief steamer “ Terra Nova,” 
commanded by William S. Champ, 
who was Mr. Zeigler’s secretary. One 
sailor had died from natural causes. 
Fiala passed the winter of 1903-04 in 
Teplitz Bay. There, in November, his 
ship, the “ America,” was crushed by 
the ice. Afterward he made three un- 
successful attempts to reach high lati- 
tudes. His furthest point north was 
82 degrees and 13 minutes. He lost 
with the wrecked ship a large part of 
his supply of coal and food, but the 
party was sustained by supplies left on 
Franz Josef Land by several expedi- 
tions. 


Arctic Explorers 
Rescued 


ws 


Secretary Taft’s Party 
in the Philippines 


The visit of Sec- 
retary Taft and 
his companions to 
the Philippines appears to have had an 
excellent effect upon some of the visitors 
as well as upon the islanders. A majority 
of the members of Congress have been 
convinced that Philippine products 
ought to be admitted free of duty at our 
ports. Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, will no 
longer oppose a removal of the duty on 
tobacco and cigars, and Mr. Shirley, who 
represents a tobacco-growing district in 
Kentucky, agrees with him. Opposition 
to the free admission of sugar and other 
products has also been overcome by the 
statements of insular producers, who 
have been questioned by the visitors at 
several meetings held for this purpose. 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, says that at the 
coming session of Congress a bill pro- 
viding for the free admission of all Phil- 
ippine products will be introduced and 
supported by Mr. Payne, the chairman 
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of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Many speeches have been made at ban- 
quets in Manila. The most notable were 
those of Secretary Taft. At the dinner 
given by the Chamber of Commerce, on 
the 8th, he said that the pledges given 
by Mr. McKinley would be fulfilled, and 
that until they were fulfilled the Amer- 
icans would retain control of the islands. 
Self-government would be given as fast 
as the people were fitted for it. Refer- 
ring to the unpopularity of the new in- 
ternal revenue law, he remarked that 
people who refused to pay just taxes 
were not fitted to govern themselves. He 
sharply condemned the law which will 
restrict trade with the islands to Amer- 
ican ships after July Ist, 1906. At a 
banquet given on the 1oth by Dr. Harty, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Manila, he 
spoke at length of his visit to Rome and 
his very agreeable association with the 
representatives of the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Roosevelt, a Protestant, he said, de- 
sired as President to act toward the 
Catholic Church as he would have a 
Catholic President act toward Protestant 
Churches. At a dinner given by natives, 
on the 11th, the Secretary spoke of the 
views of the American people and the 
policy of the Administration. In the 
States, he said, there were some who had 
the real imperialist idea of extending 
American influence in the Orient by pur- 
chase and conquest. A larger number 
would have been glad to avoid taking the 
Philippines, but now felt that they had 
become trustees and protectors of the 
Philippine people and must meet the re- 
sponsibility. A third class favored imme- 
diate independence for the Filipinos, 
some because they desired to rid the 
States of the burden of governing them, 
and some because they believed the is- 
landers could govern themselves. Mr. 
Roosevelt was the chief exponent of the 
second of these groups: 

“ He believes that it is the duty of the United 
States to prepare the Filipinos for self-govern- 
ment. This will require a generation, and 
probably longer, and the form of self-govern- 
ment will be left to the individuals who will 
control the two nations at that time. It fol- 
lows that the President—and he himself de- 
sires me to say this to the Filipinos—feels 
charged with the duty of proceeding on this 
policy and maintaining the sovereignty of the 
United States here as an instrument of the 





gradual education and elevation of the whole 
of the Filipino people to a self-governing com- 
munity.” | 

The Filipinos, he continued,| who desired 
to rule the islands must educate their 
children in the principles of democracy, 
and should learn that the| foundations 
of a self-governing nation iS industry, 
thrift and intelligence. here would 
surely be a popular assembly in 1907, if 
no insurrection should exist.| He favored 
some changes affecting thal administra- 
tion of justice, in order that|there should 
be no suspicion that the courts were under 
executive influence. There} would soon 
be free trade with the Staten This, with 
new railroads, would promote prosperity. 
His own policy, the Philippines for the 
Filipinos, had undergone no change. It 
was the policy of the President. Any 
one opposed to it should not remain in 
the Government service on the islands. 
He had been told that Governor Wright 
was suspected of not accepting it, but the 
truth was that the Governor was “ its 
stanchest exponent.” [At an earlier ban- 
quet Governor Wright had been at- 
tacked by Sefior Herrera, president of 
the Federal party, who asserted that the 
Governor was not faithful to the policy 
of his predecessor.]| Congressman Bourke 
Cockran, at one of the dinners, said that 
he had opposed annexation, but was now 
convinced that the United States was 
God’s instrument for shaping Philippine 
prosperity. He promised to assist 
earnestly the unselfish development of 
the islands under the policy of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Secretary Taft.—On the 
evening of the 12th there was a grand 
ball in the marble hall of the Government 
House. Miss Roosevelt, in honor of 
whom the ball was given by the citizens 
of Manila, wore a costume in the making 
of which the Filipino women had been 
engaged for three months. On the fol- 
lowing day the visitors sailed for the 
southern islands. 

& 


a A strike of the workmen 
employed in various places 
by the American Bridge 
Company began on the oth. The com- 
pany employs union men only and has 
an agreement with them, brit it sublet a 
contract in Boston to a firm that employs 
non-union men. This was the cause of 
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the strike, which involves from 15,000 to 
20,000 union workmen.—A strike of the 
Hebrew journeymen bakers in New 
York, beginning on the 5th, has been ac- 
companied by much riotous conduct on 
the “ East Side ” of the city, where many 
of the 400 shops of the employing bakers 
have been attacked. The 3,000 strikers 
demand a ten-hour day, higher wages 
and recognition of their union. At last 
accounts the employers were still with- 
holding such recognition—The move- 
ment of freight on the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific roads has been 
much affected by the withdrawal, on the 
Ist, of 1,500 of the 1,900 telegraphers 
employed, strike and lockout having 
been ordered at about the same time. De- 
mands for an increase of pay and for 
changes in the rules were met by some 
changes as to the effect of which there is 
a conflict of testimony. They were not 
accepted. Arbitration has been suggested 
by Governor Johnson, of Minnesota. 
The union has consented, but the com- 
panies decline to seek a settlement in that 
way. 
a 

Final judgment in the case of 
the Government against the 
New York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany was given on the 7th by the Court 
of Cassation. The original decision of 
May last is confirmed and the concession 
is annulled. A suit for damages, based 
upon the allegation that the company 
aided the revolutionists under Matos, is 
still pending. Agents of the Government 
are in the United States to obtain evi- 
dence as to the alleged purchase of a 
gunboat for Matos with money con- 
tributed ‘by the company. A _ protest 
against the decision had been formally 
made by the corporation. It is said that 
our Government will await the report of 
Judge Calhoun, who is making an in- 
quiry in Venezuela. Remarks in Venez- 
uelan newspapers regarded as organs of 
the Government indicate that the ap- 
pointment of Judge Calhoun for this mis- 
sion was not welcomed by President 
Castro. Local representatives of the 
French Cable Company, whose conces- 
sion or contract was recently annulled 
by the same court, say that the company 
will continue to fulfil the terms of the 
contract, believing that it is the victim 


Venezuela 
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of “demagog justice,” and that it ex- 
pects no intervention in its behalf until it 
shall have been molested. A protest has 
been sent to the French Government. A 
suit against the company for damages, 
upon the ground that it assisted Matos, is 
pending, and representatives of Venez- 
uela in Paris are striving to convince 
the French Government that the charge 
is well founded. 


‘The facts that the first week 
of the peace negotiations 
at Portsmouth has passed 
Ww ithout the withdrawal of either party 
and that the envoys are now engaged 
upon the thorough discussion of Japanese 
proposals, clause by clause, give grounds 
for the hope that the meeting will not be 
fruitless. Just what these proposals are 
cannot be said, as so far no official in- 
formation as to their character has been 
given out. The Japanese have been more 
reticent to reporters than the Russians. 
Mr. Witte has stated that it is his 
earnest desire to have the Japanese con- 
ditions and, in fact, all the proceedings of 
the Conference made known to the pub- 
lic, but that Baron Komura refused to 
consent to it. It is known that the Japa- 
nese proposals consist of twelve clauses 
and it is generally surmised that they are 
as follows: 

1. The recognition of Japan’s pre- 
dominating influence in Korea. 

2. The relinquishment of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway by Russia as far north 
as Harbin, Russia to retain control of the 
railway across northern Manchuria con- 
necting with Vladivostok. 

3. Japanese control of the Liao-tung 
peninsula, including Port Arthur and 
Dalny. 

4. The surrender of Sakhalin Island 
to Japan, its former owner. 

5. The granting to the Japanese of 
fishing privileges on the Siberian littoral 
as far north as the mouth of the Amir 
River. 

6. The maintenance of the open door 
in Manchuria and of the integrity of 
China. 

7. The complete evacuation of Man- 
churia by the Russian troops and its 
restoration to China. 

8. The granting of commercial priv- 
ileges at Vladivostok. 
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g. The surrender to the Japanese of 
all Russian warships interned in neutral 
ports. 

10. The limitation of Russia’s naval 
strength in the Far East. 

11. The recognition by Russia of the 
principle that Japan is entitled to re- 
muneration for the cost of the war. 

12. The cancellation of all the mining 
concessions in Manchuria granted by 
China to the Russians. 

Of these conditions it is understood 
. that the Russians object most strongly to 
the cession of Sakhalin and the pay- 
ment of an indemnity—Owing to the 
fog on Long Island the Russia and Japa- 
nese envoys going by water from Oyster 
Bay were delayed and did not reach 
Portsmouth Harbor until the morn- 
ing of August 8th. Mr. Witte was al- 
ready there, for he had left the “ May- 
flower ” at Newport and had gone by rail 
to Portsmouth by way of Boston. The 
Russian and Japanese envoys and their 
suites first took breakfast with Admiral 
Mead at the Navy Yard at Kittery, Me., 
and then were taken in carriages to 
Portsmouth, N. H., where Governor Mc- 
Lane received them in the courthouse, 
after which they went to their lodgings 
in the Hotel Wentworth at New Castle. 
The first session was held in the rooms 
provided at the new storage warehouse 
in the Navy Yard at 10 o'clock on the 
following morning, at which details of 
procedure were arranged. The Russian 
credentials were presented, but Baron 
Komura explained that as he had sup- 
posed that no business would be done at 
the opening session he had neglected to 
bring the Japanese credentials. He, 
however, explained verbally what they 
were, and upon returning to the hotel in 
the afternoon sent them to the room of 
Mr. Witte, who nevertheless filed a 
protest upon the minutes against 
this irregularity. The credentials and 
powers of both parties were found 
mutually satisfactory and approved 
at the opening of the second day’s 
session, after which Mr. Witte asked 
for the Japanese peace terms. Baron 
Komura suggested that they be pre- 
sented and discussed one at a time, 
but Mr. Witte objected on the ground 
that this would cause needless delay. Ac- 
cordingly Baron Komura gave a brief 








note containing a summary of the condi- 
tions to Mr. Witte, who placed it at once 
in his inner breast pocket and the Con- 
ference adjourned. The Russian envoys 
and secretaries and advisers then re- 
mained at the Navy Yard for six hours 
longer considering the proposals and pre- 
paring their reply. Long telegrams were 
sent to the Czar and replies received, but 
Mr. Witte stated that he had not asked 
for or received instructions from St. 
Petersburg. The Russian reply was pre- 
sented promptly on the following morn- 
ing. It stated that some of the condi- 
tions proposed by the Japanese could not 
possibly be accepted. On Saturday after- 
noon, however, one of the clauses, said to 
be that relating to Korea, was taken up 
and its wording discussed for four hours, 
but no agreement was reached until the 
Monday morning session. No session was 
held on Sunday, the Russians attending 
service at the Episcopalian Church. The 
notes exchanged are in French and Eng- 
lish, and these languages are most used 
in the conversations. English would 
probably be used but for the fact that Mr. 
Witte does not understand it, and Baron 
Komura insisted as a point of honor on 
opening the Conference in Japanese, to 
which Mr. Witte replied in Russian. 


5 


Portsmouth, England, 
has during the past week 
been the scenes of an in- 
ternational meeting which may have 
as important an effect upon the peace 
of the world as the meeting at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The French and Eng- 
lish fleets combined off Portsmouth, 
and the two squadrons, comprising al- 
together seventy vessels, were drawn 
up in parallel columns as King Edward 
on the naval yacht “ Victoria and Al- 
bert” reviewed them. The French 
squadron then entered Portsmouth 
harbor, passing by Nelson’s flagship, 
the “ Victory,” which was flying the 
tricolor. A dinner, followed by a ball, 
was given by the Britis naval officers 
to the French officers, at which the 
Prince of Wales presided. The crews 
of both fleets were also entertained, 
and at night paraded the streets to- 
gether arm in arm for hours, singing 
the French and English national songs. 


English and 
French Fleets 
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Admiral Caillard and eighty of his offi- 


‘cers, together with nearly as many 


more French visitors, were then taken 
to London, where they were given 
luncheon at Guildhall by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. A still great- 
er and quite unprecedented honor was 
the luncheon given the visitors by the 
House of Commons in the historic 
Westminster Hall. The Lord High 
Chancellor and the Speaker of the 
House, both in their robes of state, 
presided, and Premier Balfour pro- 
posed the toast to “ The French Navy,” 
in which he emphasized the identity of 
interests of the two countries repre- 
sented and the importance of their 
friendship as a guarantee of the peace 
of the world. There were some five 
hundred men at the tables, and in the 
galleries as spectators were over 300 
ladies. The unusual popular enthu- 
siasm has created a favorable impres- 
sion on both sides of the channel, and 
the event is regarded as an offset for 
the recent diplomatic victory of the 
Emperor of Germany over France in 
the Moroccan difficulty—Parliament 
has been prorogued without any prom- 
ise by the Premier that an election will 
be held in November, as the Liberals 
desired. The House of Commons now 
stands as follows: Conservatives, 312; 
Unionists, 58, making altogether 370 
Government votes ; Liberals, 217; Irish 
Nationalists, 82, making 299 Opposi- 
tion votes. The Government’s major- 
ity of 71 is ten less than last February 
ead 
On Sunday, August 
13th, a referendum vote 
was taken in Norway on 
the question of secession from the union 
with Sweden. The popular enthu- 
siasm in favor of it was so great that 
the day was celebrated as a general 
holiday rather than a formal election. 
The vote was practically unanimous 
for separation. According to the lat- 
est reports, 321,197 votes were cast for 
it and only 161 against. The objection 
raised by the Swedish Riksdag, that 
it was not certain that the action of 
the Norwegian Storthing in dissolving 
the union was approved by the people, 
must now be considered answered, and 
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the new Swedish Ministry, under 
Christian Lundeberg, will have no fur- 
ther reason for not proceeding with the 
negotiations for a legal settlement of 
the problem. Emperor William of 
Germany, who on his yacht “ Hohen- 
zollern” recently paid a visit to King 
Christian at Copenhagen, is reported 
to be in favor of Prince Charles of Den- 
mark for King of Norway, notwith- 
standing his leaning toward the Eng- 
lish. Prince Charles married in 1896 
the Princess Maud, daughter of King 
Edward.—Notwithstanding the pros- 
pect of a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty, the Swedish and Norwegian 
press devote considerable space to the 
comparison of the military forces of 
the two countries. A recent estimate 
is: Sweden, infantry, 75,600; cavalry, 
2,500; artillery, 450; total, 78,500 men, 
with 240 guns. Norway, infantry, 55,- 
140; others arms, 14,878; total, 70,018 
men, with 186 guns. Sweden has 65 
vessels of war, 11 of which are ar- 
mored ; Norway has 51 vessels, four of 
them armored. 


The Evangelical Con- 
sistory Council of 
Austria has published 
full reports of the Away from Rome 
Movement from the beginning of the 
agitation in 1899 to the close of 1904. 
During these six years there have been 
31,578 converts to the Protestant 
Churches, the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed, and of these 29,330 have come 
from the Catholic Church. The numbers 
have slightly decreased each year, but it 
is universally conceded that the religious 
character of the movement has deepened. 
In 1899 the number of converts was 
6,385, in 1900 it was 5,058, in 1901 it was 
6,639, in 1902 it was 4,639, in 1903 it was 
4,510, in 1904 it was 4,362. On the other 
hand, during these six years 5,902 per- 
sons severed their connection with the 
Protestant Churches of Austria, and of 
these 5,746 went to the Catholic Church. 
The total gain of the Protestant Church 
over against its great competitor has ac- 
cordingly been 24,238 in six years. For 
the first time the head of the Catholic 
Church has recognized the importance of 
this agitation and the Catholic churches 
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of Austria have recently published an 
official pronouncement of Pope Pius X, 
addressed to the hierarchy and the faith- 
ful of the Empire, urging them to combat 
the movement with all their power. In 
this document the Pope laments the fact 
that the historic fidelity of Austria to the 
Catholic Church is endangered by this 
apostasy of thousands. It is officially 
addressed to Cardinal Gruscha, the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, and to the other arch- 
bishops and bishops Ps Austria. 


On May &th a joint note 
from all the European 
Powers providing for the 
international-control of the finances of 
Macedonia was presented to the Sul- 
tan, who delayed replying to the note 
until recently and then rejected the 
scheme. Another note, couched in 
more peremptory terms, was at once 
drawn up and signed by the represent- 
atives of the six Powers and has been 
again presented to the Sultan, who will 
hardly dare to refuse or longer delay 
the reforms stipulated. According to 
the program adopted at Miirzteg in 
1903, two Powers, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, were to control the adminis- 
tration of the turbulent vilayets of 
Macedonia. This has accomplished 
something in the way of bringing or- 
der out of chaos, but not so much as 
was expected of it. This arrangement 
will expire in October, and according 
to the new plan each of the six signa- 
tory Powers will appoint a financial 
delegate, who will assist the civil 
agents of Austria-Hungary and of Rus- 
sia. They will supervise the collec- 
tion of all taxes and tithes and the ex- 
penditure of all money for administra- 
tive purposes. 


Macedonian 
Reforms 


& 
German African It 1S reported that the 
Wars natives have risen in 


German East Africa 
and that the outbreak in this colony 
may be as serious as that of Hereros in 
German Southwest Africa, which oc- 
curred in January, 1904, and is not yet 
subdued. There has been a year and 
a half of hard fighting, with no glory 
or permanent advantages to compen- 
sate for the great loss of life and ex- 
penditure of money. Like most such 
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“little wars,” this has seriously disar- 
ranged the financial plans of the Gov- 
ernment, and has brought down upon 
it much sharp criticism for mismanage- 
ment before and during the war. Al- 
together the German Government has 
expended about $65,000,000, and the 
end is not yet in sight, for the natives, 
to whom warfare is the normal mode 
of life, can continue their tactics of raid- 
ing and retreating indefinitely, and the 
country is too extensive and barren for 
effective policing. The losses in the 
army from disease are nearly as great 
as those from battle. Typhoid fever 
has caused the death of 14 officers and 
341 men, or nearly 4.5 per cent. of the 
entire force. At the time of the rising, 
January, 1904, there were on duty in 
the colony 42 officers, seven officials 
and 772 men, together with 800 horses. 
Since that date reinforcements to the 
number of 665 officers, 196 officials and 
13,653 men, together with nearly 12,000 
horses, have been sent out from Ger- 
many. The total losses in action up 
to date amount to 41 officers, 83 non- 
commissioned officers and 305 men 
killed or missing, and 53 officers, 109 
non-commissioned officers and 303 men 
wounded, or a total of 894 officers and 
men of the regular corps killed or 
wounded in action. The number of 
deaths from disease or in consequence 
of accidents amounted to 18 officers, 63 
non-commissioned officers and 393 
men, or a total of 474 deaths. In addi- 
tion, 119 officers and men of the colo- 
nial reserves also fell or were wounded 
in action. Moreover, murder, disease 
and accidents accounted for one officer 
of the local reserve and 127 men who 
were either farmers or reservists or 
both. Thus the rising has so far cost 
the lives of some 1,100 Germans, prob- 
ably exclusive of women and children, 
and 512 men have been wounded in ac- 
tion. The total percentage of losses 
in killed and wounded amounts to 8 per 
cent. of the officers and Ig per cent. of 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
force. Moreover, 425 members of the 
expeditionary corps have been in- 
valided home, and of these 307 have 
been finally examined, with the result 
that 238, or over 77 per cent., have been 
classed as permanent invalids. 





The Coming Political Realignment 


BY JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON 


[The author of the following most suggestive article was born in Ohio thirty-six 
years ago and was educated in common schools, academy, normal school and college in 


that State. 


of years, also in newspaper work at Lincoln and Denver. 


He went West when twenty-one and engaged in reform politics for a number 


Two years ago he came Kast, 


and since then has been doing editorial and special writing in New York.—Hp1rTor.] 


SSUES are born, not made. They 
arrive on the scene unexpectedly, 
confound the politicians and break 

and make parties by their advent. They 
are not unheralded, but all men are not 
gifted with the power to read the pro- 
phetic signs of their coming. The abil- 
ity to discern these harbingers and to 
shape one’s course accordingly marks the 
statesman and the natural leader. 

Has a new issue arrived in American 
politics? Are we on the eve of a realign- 
ment of existing parties or the formation 
of a new party on this issue? There 
have been so many false alarms of this 
sort that the natural tendency of the 
man of the world will be to answer these 
questions in the negative. Yet the false 


alarms themselves are frequently heralds 


of the true upheaval. The attempts at 
revolution that, like small waves, fall 
short and run back down the sands, are 
often the precursors of the fuller tide 
that sweeps all before it and reaches the 
mark. : 

Recent political history records many 
of the smaller waves. First there was 
the Greenback movement, which reached 
high water mark in the early eighties and 
fell back. Then came the People’s Par- 
tv, polling over a million votes in its 
first campaign, in ’92, reaching well 
toward the two million mark in the con- 
gressional elections of ’94, then fusing 
with the Democracy and attaining its 
climax in the first Bryan campaign, of 
’96. Populism was still a potent factor 
in 1900, and in 1904 the large Socialist 
vote of nearly 400,000, the Populist vote 
of over 100,000, and the overwhelming 
victory of Roosevelt, due in no small de- 
gree to radical support as a rebuke to 
Parker and _ reactionary Democracy, 
showed that the advance tide had by no 
means spent its force. 

Present political conditions may be 


imagined to resemble very closely “the 
era of good feeling” under President 
James Monroe over eighty years ago. 
Yet that itself was but the prelude to the 
fierce struggle between Andrew Jackson 
and the younger Adams in 1824, result- 
ing in Jackson’s election tothe Presidency 
four years later. From that initial point 
of 1824, by the way, political upheavals 
have appeared regularly in sixteen to 
twenty year periods. Thus in 1840 
came the William Henry Harrison cam- 
paign, with its unprecedented partisan 
enthusiasm, resulting in the election of 
the first Whig President. In 1860 Lin- 
coln, the first of the Republican Presi- 
dents, was elected. In 1876 was fought 
the memorable Hayes-Tilden campaign, 
the result of which is still disputed. In 
1896 came the momentous Bryan cam- 
paign, with its phenomenal vote. The 
periods are thus seen to run 16—20—16 
—20. Under the same rule the next 
great struggle should come in I912, or 
sixteen years from 1896. But in most 
instances there has been at least one cam- 
paign preliminary to the crucial one; thus 
the realignment may be expected to show 
itself very distinctly in 1908. In that 
event it should even now be forming. 
Without binding ourselves too closely to 
these figures it yet remains a fact that 
there is a certain periodicity in these 
political upheavals, accelerated or re- 
tarded, of course, by outward circum- 
stances. 

Are the present outward conditions 
such as would hasten this result? Is 
there now an issue worthy the name 
between the two great parties? The tar- 
iff no longer excites, free silver no longer 
alarms. On the rate question there is 
apparent unison. No partisan feeling to 
speak of apparent anywhere. Yet his- 
tory shows that out of these political 
calms arise the tempests. The old issues 
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are assuredly dead. Is there a new is- 
sue that is alive? 

Outside the merely partisan arena the 
signs are plentiful. Public opinion is 
focusing on industrial problems as never 
before. A Federal Grand Jury is inves- 
tigating the Beef Trust. Lawson is ex- 
posing Standard Oil. The Equitable As- 
surance Society has drawn the attention 
of the world to business corruption. The 
magazines and leading papers are filled 
with industrial and political reform sen- 
timent. Mayor Dunne is inaugurating 
municipal ownership of street railways 
in Chicago. Mayor Weaver, assisted by 
an aroused public conscience, has de- 
feated a long-term gas franchise in Phil- 
adelphia. If these things are indicative, 
the new issue is to be found in the in- 
dustrial field. What is it? 

To me it seems so plain that the way- 
faring man can read: 

Public ownership. 

Go out into the highways and ask the 
first dozen men one may meet. Out of 
the dozen it will be found that at least 
eleven are thinking of some form of pub- 
lic ownership or control. For municipal 
problems, municipal ownership. For in- 
surance problems, State or Govern- 
mental insurance. It is in the very air. 
It is in the hearts of the American 
people. 

Yet the phrase public ownership is too 
vague. There must be some definite 
point. Municipal ownership cannot be- 
come a national issue for the very reason 
that it is local in its application. What 
is the general public utility on which this 
public ownership sentiment will focus 
and make of it an immediate objective for 
a national movement? ~ 

It seems to me that both President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, the leaders of 
the two great parties, have answered this 
question. They may have done it uncon- 
sciously, but they have done it none the 
less effectively. They have pointed to the 
natural and inevitable issue—the rail- 
roads. One has spoken for Government 
control, the other for State ownership. 
Each has taken a step toward the defini- 
tion of the issue. The people themselves 


will take the other step ; and that step will 
be: 
Government ownership of railroads. 





There is an issue that will be alive, 
that will never down until it is settled. 
It is already before the country, placed 
there by the President, placed there by 
Mr. Bryan, and placed there by the very 
logic of the situation. 

It embraces, at least indirectly, almost 
every other industrial question. Ida M. 
Tarbell has shown how the Standard 
Oil monopoly was bulit up through the 
railroad rebate. Charles E. Russell is . 
showing how the Beef Trust was built 
up by the railroad rebate. It is reason- 
able to suppose that other trusts have 
been built up in the same way. It is not 
impossible that here may be found a key 
to the whole trust question. 

The anthracite coal strike is fresh in 
the public mind, as is also the disclosure 
growing out of that struggle that the 
coal-carrying roads are for the most part 
the owners of the anthracite mines. Pre- 
sumably the railroads also own other 
mines in other parts of the country. Cer- 
tainly they have the power of making or 
breaking a business, of building or de- 
stroying a town, of hurting or helping an 
entire community. Are not these pow- 
ers too great to be lodged in private 
hands? 

Assuredly also the railroads interfere, 
or attempt to interfere, in the Govern- 
ments of most of the States and of the 
nation itself. For example, it is noto- 
rious that in the State of Nebraska two 
great railroad systems took turns in elec- 
ting the United States Senators, and both 
combined to elect the Governor. Two 
other systems have shown a like paternal 
interest in the affairs of Kansas. The 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Such conditions are certain to continue so 
long as these great public utilities are 
permitted to be used as instruments of 
private greed. 

Government ownership of railroads is 
not a new.thing. It is already an ac- 
complished fact in most of the nations of 
the world, and the movement in that 
direction is being accelerated every day. 

Why not? The public would not tol- 
erate the private ownership of its wagon 
roads. Why should it tolerate the pri- 
vate ownership of its railroads? 

The mighty sentiment now being crea- 
ted in this country favorable to municipal 
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ownership will naturally seek a general 
outlet, a national expression. It will just 
as naturally take the form of a demand 
for Government ownership of railroads. 
The Hearst newspapers and others are 
already forecasting this result. Added 
to this urban sentiment will be an even 
stronger demand from the farmers and 
the fruit and stock growers. Let the 
tide once start and it will be irresistible. 
Years ago great communities in the 
South and West voiced this demand 
through the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
Knights of Labor and other organiza- 
tions of workers echoed it. But the 
time was not yet ripe. The cities had 
not been awakened. Many things have 
happened since then and are still hap- 
pening to arouse the people of all sec- 
tions to the dangers of private operation 
of this most public of all utilities. All 
the people who favored Government 
ownership before favor it still. The 
next movement will not have the handi- 
caps of the former one. With the rate 
issue forming the storm center in the 
next Congress, that movement cannot be 
long delayed. It is impossible that the 
corporation coterie now controlling the 
United States Senate will permit any bill 
to pass that body that means anything. 
The people will then seek some other way 
out. 

Three incidents that came under the 
writer’s own observation, and in which he 
played some small part, may not be with- 
out interest, as they furnish side lights 
on the situation. 

The first occurred in Nebraska during 
the legislative session of 1893. The then 
famous Maximum Rate Bill was the 
chief measure up for consideration. The 
writer was a newspaper correspondent 
and clerk of the railroad committee in 
the House, by which committee the bill 
was framed. At a critical stage of its 
progress he was given credit by the press 
for saving the life of the measure. All 
this necessitated a more or less thorough 
study of the question. At that time he 
became convinced that State control 
would never solve the problem. The 
question in its very nature is a national 
one. Railroad traffic is nearly all in- 
terstate. The upshot on this very bill 
bore out that conclusion; for the meas- 
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ure was nullified, for all practical pur- 
poses; and that not by the State courts, 
but by the Federal courts. 

The second incident occurred many 
years later. For a long time the writer 
had urged Mr. Bryan to take up Govern- 
ment ownership. At one of the talks 
among other reasons urged by the Demo- 
cratic leader against such a step at that 
time was that it would crowd every other 
issue to the rear. Now that he has es- 
poused what really amounts to Govern- 
ment ownership, I wonder if he still be- 
lieves that it will crowd every other is- 
sue to the rear. If so he is undoubtedly 
right; for it is the biggest immediate 
question before the American people. 

The third incident occufred in the 
Summer of 1903. Convinced that the 
reactionary forces would capture the 
Democratic party, the writer called at 
Denver a national conference to form a 
party chiefly around the railroad issue. 
The result of that conference was the re- 
uniting and revivifying of the People’s 
Party and the placing of the Watson 
ticket in the field in 1904. While the 
movement did not assume the propor- 
tions that had been hoped, as the time 
was not even then ripe, enough was 
done to show that the issue is vital. As 
for the plan, it is not yet too late for its 
realization. - And if one of the great par- 
ties does not adopt Government owner- 
ship, the formation of a party around this 
issue, that will eventually sweep the 
country, is inevitable. In this connec- 
tion it may not be out of place to state 
that the phenomenal rise of the People’s 
Party in the early nineties was chiefly 
due to a protest in the West and South 
against railroad domination. Especially 
was this true in Kansas and Nebraska, 
where the old anti-monopoly movement 
had been strong. The first People’s par- 
ty platform declared for Government 
ownership, as every platform has done 
since. In the same way that that move- 
ment arose a greater movement may 
come in all sections of the country, and 
from like causes. 

There will be sufficient time between 
now and the next Presidential campaign 
to demonstrate to the country that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cannot force through 
Congress an effective measure for Gov- 
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ernment control. Unquestionably the 
people are with him. Just as unques- 
tionably the railroad politicians in his 
own party are against him. Already the 
railway interests are massing for the 
fight. Some bill may pass, but if so it 
must be one that they approve. This is 
not the kind of a problem that can be 
solved by half-measures. If Mr. Roose- 
velt sincerely pushes the fight he will in- 
evitably split the party, as Governor La 
Follette did in Wisconsin. It will be re- 
membered, by the way, that La Follette’s 
fight was on the railroad issue. 

If the President consents to accept a 
meaningless bill he will find that he has 
started a fire that cannot be put out in 
such a way. There will be time to show 
that the new law is inoperative, and there 
will be a public demand for a more 
stringent measure. In the meantime a 
new national convention will be ap- 
proaching, a new leader will be to 
choose. The Republican Party will 
have to take a decided stand one way or 
the other. Whichever way it goes it will 
force a split of greater or less dimen- 
sions. But who believes that as now 
constituted it will dare throw the rail- 
roads and allied corporations overboard ? 

What of the Democratic Party? If 
it would not follow Mr. Bryan with the 
comparatively moderate demands he 
made up to 1904, will it follow him with 
the added and more radical demand of 
State or Government ownership? That 
he will press this issue his best friends 
are now convinced. That the present 
party organization will be against him is 
just as certain. Does not the Democ- 
racy face the same danger of disruption 
as the party in power? 

Of course, there is the remote possi- 
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bility that the anti-railroad members of 
Congress, irrespective of party lines, may 
rally to the President and force through 
a genuine rate bill. If so an immediate 
political realignment would have come. 
But of this there is not much hope. The 
railway attorneys and supporters in the 
Senate are by no means confined to one 
party. That a majority of that body can 
be found to pass a bill against the wishes 
of the corporations few believe. The is- 
sue must go to the people. When it does, 
a readjustment of party lines is certain to 
follow. 

All the time there are the minor par- 
ties that must be taken into the reckon- 
ing: The small but determined army of 
Populists, under the lead of the virile and 
aggressive Watson, demanding the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways and tele- 
graphs; and the half million Socialists, 
under the eloquent Debs, standing for the 
collective ownership of all the tools of 
production and distribution. Then there is 
always the possibility of the rising of the 
labor unions and the uniting of the radi- 
cal and anti-monopoly forces in a new 
political organization that would make 
the Farmers’ Alliance upheaval of fifteen 
years ago seem a Summer zephyr by 
comparison. 

While the other trusts are being ex- 
posed, it is time that some attention were 
being paid to this greatest of trusts, of 
which the others are but branches. 
Through its rebates it has fed them. It 
holds State Governments in its grasp. It 
is preparing for a struggle with our na- 
tional Government itself. 

Is it not time that the American people 
should take the railway companies out of 
politics and should claim their high- 
ways? 

New Yor« Crrv. 
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Portsmouth—Past and Present 


BY DR. C. ALEXANDER CRAWFORD 


[Portsmouth and its environs, which as the stage setting of what we hope will be 
the last scene of the greatest war of history has now the attention of the world focussed 
upon it, is interesting in itself, as the following sketch shows.—-EDITorR. | 


SHORT while ago, when the Na- 
val Appropriation bill was being 
discussed in Congress and a con- 

siderable amount had been allowed the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, a Congressman 
from the Southwest arose and asked, 
“Where is Portsmouth?” .The gentle- 
man was promptly informed by a mem- 
ber from Kansas that “ Portsmouth is 
in New Hampshire.” Every citizen of 
Portsmouth who heard of this incident 
felt at that time that there was little ex- 
cuse for such a question. Now, at any 
rate, since the Russo-Japanese Peace 
Commission has met at Portsmouth, the 
city is sure of its future fame. 
Portsmouth is the picturesque seaport 
city of New Hampshire and is the only 
seaport in the State. It is at the mouth 
of the deep Piscataqua River, which lies 
between it and the State of Maine. The 


river broadens out to form an excellent 
harbor, and over this is a fine view of the 
Atlantic. A chain of beautiful islands 
extends out from the city to the sea. 

Tho a city of only ten thousand in- 
habitants, Portsmouth was originally set- 
tled in 1631 and is one of the oldest set- 
tlements in America. 

David Thomson, an adventurous 
Scotchman, with ten men landed at 
Odiorne’s Point in 1623. They were the 
first white men to touch New Hamp- 
shire soil, and their landing place is only 
about three miles from Portsmouth. . On 
this point Thomson and his men built a 
stone fort, which they employed as a 
place for both defense and worship. 
Parts of the fort remained until a few 
years ago. 

Altho relatively unimportant to-day 
as a shipping port, Portsmouth was dur- 
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Panorama of Portsmouth from the Harbor 


ing both the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary periods one of the most important 
seaports in the British colonies. In ship- 
building and shipping it- had extensive 
interests. 

Portsmouth was the residence of the 
Royal Governors until the Revolution. 
The old Governor Wentworth house, 


built in 1670, is still standing and in good 
condition. It is probably the oldest house 
in Portsmouth, and in it were born two 
Royal Governors. 

‘The old Langdon house, built in 1784, 
has the distinction of being erected by a 
former Royal Governor of the same 
name, who proved himself to be an ear- 
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nest patriot for the American cause. He 
assisted in seizing the powder at the 
neighboring fort in New Castle in 1774 
and in having it transported to Wash- 
ington’s army at Cambridge. Later he 
helped supply clothing from Portsmouth 
to the poorly clad patriots at Valley 
Forge. 

Beneath the shades of the classic elms 
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say that it was the most beautiful in the 
town. 

Another quaint and attractive old co- 
lonial house is that still standing by Lit- 
tle Harbor and built in 1750 by Gover- 
nor Benning Wentworth. He was the 
first Royal Governor of New Hamp- 
shire after the State was separated from 
Massachusetts, and his stormy rule of 
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St. John’s Church, 


about the Langdon house Louis Phi- 
lippe of France, in 1780, passed many a 
pleasant afternoon while on a visit to 
Portsmouth. In after years, when occu- 
pying the throne of France, he often in- 
quired of Americans about Portsmouth, 
and would refer with pleasure to the old 
Langdon place. George Washington, 
who visited at this house, would always 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


the province continued for twenty-five 
years, until 1766. This gentleman, when 
well past his youth, wooed and won his 
beautiful housemaid, Martha Hilton, who 
had no dowry save her bright eyes and 
rosy lips. When the old Governor and 
the lovely Lady Wentworth went. in 
state to church each Sabbath it pleased 
the godly to forget the servant lass and 
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to smile sweetly upon the great lady as 
two black pages bore her rustling train 
down the aisle—a great change from the 
day when the bare-footed girl boasted 
that some day “I shall ride in my own 
coach.” 

After the Governor’s death Lady 
Wentworth married a Colonel Went- 
worth, not related to her former hus- 
band. At their house Washington and 
Lafayette were afterward guests on their 
visit to Portsmouth. 

Immediately across the Piscataqua 
from Portsmouth is the island in the 
State of Maine on which the navy yard 
is situated. This island was purchased 
by the Government and the navy yard 
founded in 1800 regardless of the will of 
the original owner, who desired the prop- 
erty to descend in his family by entail 
“as long as the grass grows and the wa- 
ter runs.” The navy has constructed 
many of its early ships at this yard, and 
among the most famous of these is the 
old Kearsarge. 

The navy yard is a twenty minutes’ 
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drive in a rather roundabout way from 
the town, or is more easily reached by 
ferry. Besides the fine new building to 
be used for the sittings of the Peace 
Commission it contains a number of 
other large buildings, the Commandant’s 
residence, officers’ quarters, naval hos- 
pital, marine barracks, naval prison and 
one of our largest dry docks. 

On Seavey’s Island, which adjoins the 
yard, 2,000 Spanish prisoners were quar- 
tered during our Spanish War. Only a 
few days ago a large point of larid pro- 
jecting from the navy yard and called 
Henderson’s Point was blown up in or- 
der to allow the largest battleship safe 
entrance into the dry dock. In this ex- 
plosion about fifty tons of dynamite were 
employed and a mass of rock several 
acres in size was blown up. The event 
attracted thousands of people to witness 
it, and the sight of an enormous column 
of water and rock over one hundred feet 
in hight well repaid the spectators for 
their trouble. The explosion, which cost 
nearly a million dollars in labor and ma- 
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terial, was a compete success. The enor- 
mous rock forming Henderson’s Point 
was entirely shattered and the hitherto 
dangerous channel entering Portsmouth 
Harbor was thereby rendered about three 
hundred feet wider and comparatively 
safe. 

Guarding the entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbor, but situated in the little town of 
New Castle, is the interesting and his- 
torical Fort Constitution. First con- 
structed in 1666, it was later on called 
Fort William and Mary when these sov- 
ereigns ruled England. However, the 
fort played no important part in defense 
or attack until the Revolution. On De- 
cember 13th, 1774, “ one Paul Revere ar- 
rived express with letters from some of 
the leaders in Boston.” He brought in- 
formation that British troops were em- 
barking from Boston, fifty miles away, to 
take possession of and garrison the fort. 
This report caused great excitement. A 
company of citizens, true to the cause of 
independence, immediately formed and, 
marching to New Castle, they took pos- 
session of the fort and hauled down the 
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King’s colors. One hundred barrels of 
gunpowder were found. The greater part 
of this was afterward used in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. The artillery was car- 
ried away and the fort just about to be 
dismantled when two men-of-war arrived 
from General Gage and recaptured it. A 
great deal of the older parts of Fort Con- 
stitution is still intact. The old tower 
still casts its shadow over the harbor’s 
entrance and the loopholes look out, like 
many eyes, over the swiftly flowing wa- 
ters. Recently great improvements have 
been made in the fortifications and now 
most modern guns have been mounted. 
Portsmouth is the center of New 
Hampshire’s great summer resort belt. 
Its neighboring beautiful shores, stately 
woods and picturesque drives make it 
most delightful for summer residents. 
The breeze is almost always from the sea 
and even in midsummer there is rarely 
an uncomfortably warm day. The whole 
coast about Portsmouth is dotted with 
summer cottages. An excellent system: 
of electric cars belts the coast both north 
and south. These lines connect the close- 














by summer colonies of York, York Har- 
bor, Rye, Rye Beach and Little Boar’s 
Head with Portsmouth. 

The Hotel Wentworth, the home of 
the Peace Congress, is near New Castle 
and is just three miles from Portsmouth. 
It is reached either by the picturesque 
Sagamore road or by the road passing 
over the chain of islands connecting New 
Castle with Portsmouth. This hotel, 
one of the most attractive summer 
hotels in New England, altho first estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago, is thorough- 
ly modernized. It stands on New Castle 
Island and overlooks beautiful Little 
Harbor. From the Wentworth veranda 
Odiorne’s Point, the landing place of 
Thomson, is plainly visible. The hotel 
consists of a large main portion, in which 
the Japanese Commission is now quar- 
tered; of an adjoining part, the Annex, 
which contains the Russian Commission, 
and next to that a third building, called 
the Cottage. The grounds of the hotel 
include several hundred acres. These 
are crossed by beautiful drives and shady 
paths. 

The hotel faces the east and overlooks 
the ocean. Its white buildings stand out 
so prominently that they may be seen 
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many miles out at sea. From the rear 
verandas one obtains a beautiful view of 
the many green islands at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua River, and beyond the tall 
buildings of the navy yard and the 
church spires of old Portsmouth are sil- 
houetted distinctly against the pale blue 
of the western skies. 

The road to the old town of New Cas- 
tle, one mile away, passes in front of the 
hotel and winds through shady groves to 
that picturesque village. On its way it 
passes the house of John Paul Jones’s old 
fighting boatswain and the historic Wal- 
bach Tower. This tower was built by 
Count Walbach when a colonel in the 
United States Army and in command of 
Fort Constitution, nearby. The story 
goes that it was erected in one night dur- 
ing September, 1814, to guard the beach 
from British landing parties. The enemy 
failed to attempt a landing, however, and 
the tower still remains as a monument 
to the energy and patriotism of our brave 
soldiers. 

Within the Hotel Wentworth’s large 
dining-room, which seats four or five 
hundred guests, there are two long tables 
which the newcomer will immediately no- 
tice. One overlooks the breakers that 
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roll in from the broad Atlantic and faces 
the rising sun. The other points toward 
the Conference Building in the navy 
yard and toward the setting sun. At the 
former every evening about 7.30 there 
sits the slight figure of Baron Komura, 
with Minister Takahira on his right and 
the remaining dozen or more of the mem- 
bers of the Japanese Commission seated 


according to rank. At the latter table is 
seated about the same time each evening 
the impressive form of Count Witte, 
with Baron de Rosen at his right hand. 
The remaining sixteen seats at this table 
are also occupied by the Russians accord- 
ing to precedence. The conversation at 
both tables is quiet, tho animated. The 
merriment may come later. 
Hote, Wantwortu. New Crstze, N. H, 


What of the Night? 


BY ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO 


WatTcHMAN, what of the night? 
The sun drops red on the hill, 
And the dark draws near apace, 
And the night wind wreaks its will; 
And I—I have run my race, 
I have fought my latest fight. 
Watchman, what of the night? 


W? 'tchman, what of the night? 
Is it fraught with many a fear? 
Is it silent and dark and cold? 
Is there never a comrade near, 
And never a hand to hold, 
Nor promise at last of light? 
Watchman, what of the night? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
I have fought and fallen and lost, 
I have fought and striven and gained, 
And which at the heavier cost? 
But a whisper still remained 
Of an unrevealed delight. 
Watchman, what of the night? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Nay, is there aught to tell? 
Can it prove more strange than this? 
If I wake, why it is well, 
If I sleep, why well it is, 
So there come no dreams to fright. 
Watchman, what of the night? 


New Yorx Ciry, 
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203 Meter Hill 


BY J. H. De FOREST 


[This is the second article promised to our readers as the result of Dr. De Forest’¢ 
trip to Manchuria. The three Chinese characters just above the heading are the first 
words of the poem written by General Nogi on the capture of 203 Meter Hill. The mean- 
ing is explained below. ‘The translation of the Nogi poem is by Miss Charlotte B. De 


Forest.—EDITOR. ] 


ITH the total destruction of the 
Baltic fleet and the consequent 
hope of peace absorbing the at- 

tention of the public, interest in the re- 
cent battlefields will doubtless wane. Yet 
the places that have become historic by 
reason of victories won at frightful cost 


will never cease to be intensely fascinat- 
ing. Weeks before I saw the long line 
of fortifications around Port Arthur 203 
Meter Hill had risen in my mind above 
all the chain of forts that constituted that 
almost impregnable fortress. 

The whole Japanese nation was pro- 














The Northeast Top of 208 Meter Hill. The central mound is made of sand bags 
that had been used for breastworks, and these support the wooden shaft on 
which is written ‘To the Memory of the Loyal Spirits of the Seventh Divi- 
sion.” ‘The whoie is surrounded by wire suspended on posts made from rail- 
road iron. At the right is the Russian Cross in memory of their dead 
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foundly affected by the terribly 
deadly struggle for the pos- 
session of this hill, which was 
taken and retaken day after 
day and night after night until 
its stony, slopes were literally 
covered With corpses and the 
trenches near the top were 
filled with the dead of both 
sides. The daring charges of 
the Japanese against Shojuzan 
and Niryuzan and their under- 
mining and blowing up of 
these forts were marvelous 
deeds, but the capture of none 
of these places, the construc- 
tion of which had exhausted 
the skill of military engineers, 
touched the hearts of the Japa- 
nese people as did the bloody 
struggle of five days and 
nights that ended in the occu- 
pation of this 203 Meter Hill, 
which, by the way, was not a 
fort at all, but only an outlying 
hill with defensive trenches 


near the top. 
General Nogi, the scholarly 











warrior whose name the whole 
world knows as the com- 
mander of the victorious in- 
vesting army, wrote no poems 
over the downfall of any of those skill- 
fully constructed forts, but after the ter- 
rible struggle over 203 Meter Hill he 
composed a stanza that, coming from his 
heart, went straight to the hearts of the 
millions at home as well as of the sol- 
diers on the field: 


O warriors, Your Spirits’ Mount is steep! 
Up its embattled sides ye scarce could creep; 
And yet your glory scaled its deadly hight! 
Fierce shot and shell have torn its furrowed 
side, 
In blood its altered face has deep been dyed. 
With reverent awe the world beholds the 
sight, 
Your Spirits’ Mount! 


The power of this little poem lies in 
the three words that open and close the 
verse and that stand at the head of this 
article, Ni Rei Zan, the ideographs of 
which mean to the eye of Japanese 
Your Spirits’ Mountain, while the same 
words when pronounced mean to the 
ear 2 0 3. So not only eye and ear are 
caught by the sight and sound of these 
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The Russian Cross on 203 Meter Hill 


in Memory of Their 
Countless Dead 


characters, but the deepest heart is 
touched of those who believe that the 
souls of the brave can be assembled over 
the battleground and comforted by the 
eulogies of grateful comrades. 

Now for the story of the fight: This 
double topped hill stands five miles west 
of Port Arthur and the value of it is that 
it commands a clear view of the whole 
harbor, in which were lying five power- 
ful battleships, to say nothing of the 
cruisers and torpedo destroyers. These 
were potentially the greatest peril that 
threatened the communications of Ja- 
pan’s army of half a million. If these 
ships could only be sunk! 

Besides that, 203 Hill, being the 
end of the semicircle of fortifications, 
commands the rear approaches of several 
of the nearer forts and at the same time 
threatens communication with Pigeon 
Bay on the west. General Nogi wanted 
it badly from the very first, and as early 
as the middle of September he made a 
savage assault on three sides of the hill, 




















The Southwest Crest of 203 Meter Hill, with the Significant Wooden Pillars in Front of Which Are 
the Trenches Filled with the Dead 


hoping to capture the trenches on the 
top. But he had to retire with heavy 
loss and wait until the siege had ad- 
vanced sufficiently to make a decisive at- 
tack. This began on the 26th of Novem- 
ber and lasted day and night until the 


noon of December Ist. Five times the 
Japanese planted their flag on the sum- 
mit and five times the Russians with 
equal bravery and equally frightful 
losses succeeded in recovering the hill. 
Then came the sixth and victorious as- 
sault on the part of the Japanese, who 
now saw the trenches filled with the dead 
of both armies and the sides of the hill, 
especially the steep eastern slope, literally 
covered with corpses. 

It was terrible, but it was the begin- 
ning of the end. Now at last Nogi’s 
gunners had a chance to see what they 
were firing at. Heretofore they could 
reach the town and harbor easily enough 
by sending shells from their siege guns 
right over the range of hills on which 
were the forts of the enemy, but they 
could not see whether they hit anything 
or not. It was all chance work. 

It had been one of the most trying 
experiences of the Japanese artillerymen 


that they could not be sure of hitting 
those ships. “ Why did you not use 
balloons?” I asked the colonel who had 
the guns in charge. “ We did, but you 
can’t send up a balloon high enough to 
look over a range of hills like these and 
see their immediate rear. Balloons are 
of little use save on plains.” 

But from 203 Hill every ship was in 
plain sight, with no possibility of escap- 
ing the coming shells. And there was 
no need even of dragging the siege guns 
up the hill and spending days in labori- 
ously building platforms for them, for 
their aim could now be accurately di- 
rected from this peak. And then began 
the hot work of destruction on those bat- 
tleships. In less than three days sixty- 
eight shells were seen to take effect, and 
one after another the ships gradually 
sank, until they all rested on the bottom 
of the shallow bay, where they lie now 
with broken masts, riddled funnels, 
ripped up decks. and dangling davits. 
Stoessel knew that the possession of 203 
Hill would mean not only the end of the 
Russian navy in the East, but also the 
speedy loss of Port Arthur, and so even 
after his men had been six times driven 











off with frightful loss he made five more 
desperate attempts to recover the hill, but 
all in vain. 

I have talked with the captain who led 
the three companies of soldiers in the 
last successful charge that took the hill. 
He is here in the Sendai hospital recov- 
ering from five wounds received later in 
the Mukden battles. But how he could 
have survived the deadly charges he re- 
peatedly made on 203 Hill and have gone 
through those days and nights with only 
skin wounds is a veritable wonder. He 
read me from his official report the fol- 
lowing facts: On December Ist at four 
o’clock in the morning he was again or- 
dered to take 500 men and capture the 
hill. Two-thirds of his force carried 
sandbags and stones and made movable 
breastworks, to be pushed forward while 
the rest crawled up behind within hand- 
grenade distance. Then came the des- 
perate struggle that lasted hours, one 
horror of which was that the distant 
Japanese gunners in helping their side 
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sometimes shot destruction and slaugh- 
ter among their own men; another of 
which was that the Japanese were driven 
to the extremity of piling up the bodies 
of their dead to piece out their poor de- 


fenses. It must be remembered that this 
fight had been going on already five days 
and the top of the hill was so thick with 
the bodies of the dead that one could not 
walk without stepping on them. By ten 
o’clock the captain had reached the crest 
and planted the flag of the Rising Sun 
there, when immediately the seventeen 
ships in the harbor and all the near forts 
poured in a terrible storm of shells. He 
sent one man back to explain the des- 
perate situation and get permission to re- 
tire, but the reply came to hold the place 
at all costs, as help would arrive at three 
o’clock. On this day alone he lost 273 
of his 500, and in an earlier charge, where 
his regiment of some 1,500 men fought 
for the hill, only 60 or 70 came out un- 
harmed. It is commonly said in Port 
Arthur and in the papers here that the 

















Unloaded Shells, After the Battle of Nanshan, North of Port Arthur 

















Glimpse of Trench Near the Top of 203 Meter Hill, Where Shells, 
Stones and the Dead Are Seen. The battle ended on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1904. The photo was taken March 23d, 1905. The 
dead were once preperly buried, but Chinese thieves have 
looted the trenches in hopes of finding treasures on the 
corpses and left them exposed 


taking of this one hill cost the Japanese 
army 12,000 men in killed and wounded. 
From this can be inferred the Russian 
loss, which generally is much greater 
than that of the Japanese. The vast ma- 
jority of the 18,556 Russian soldiers in 
the hospitals at Port Arthur that fell into 
Japanese hands came from 203 Hill. 
General Nogi has the sympathy of all 
Japan in the loss of his two sons, his only 
children. One fell at Nanshan, just 
north of Port Arthur, while the other 
was killed at 203 Hill. One can imagine 
the deep emotion with which he wrote 
the words that open and close his poem, 


O Mount of Your Spirits! 


For me the hours passed all too quickly 
on this hill, consecrated by the blood of 
brave men on both sides. But the vic- 
tory was won by the army that stands 
for liberty as well as loyalty, and so on 


December Ist the power of despotism 
received one more irrevocable setback to 
make way for the progress of the East 
and of the world. To have visited this 
Ni Rei Zan was indeed an education. 
We came down the steep eastern 
slope and took the carriage the com- 
mandant of the post had kindly given us. 
As we rode toward the New Town a 
terrific explosion was heard just over 
the hill to the right and a huge col- 
umn of smoke shot up a thousand feet 
or more. Under Japanese direction 
Chinese coolies had been collecting un- 
exploded shells of all sizes in and around 
the town and carrying them to a safe 
place behind the near hill. Some one 
blundered in handlmg a shell and as it 
exploded the shock set off the whole pile 
and the workmen close by were torn into 
shreds. 
SENDAI, JAPAN. 




















The Sense of Smell in Ants 


BY ADELE M. FIELDE 


[Miss Fielde is widely known for work as lecturer at the League for Political Edu- 
cation in New York and for her books on China, which she wrote from her experiences 


as a missionary in the Far East from 1865 to 1890. 


In recent years she has spent her 


summer vacation at Woods Hole, Mass., engaging in biological investigations at the 


famous laboratory there. 


This work in science she has supplemented by keeping 


thronghout the year various nests of ants and studying and making experiments with 
them, so that now she is an acknowledged authority on ants.—Ep1Tor.] 
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A Worker Ant.—Camponotus Pennsylvanieus 


NTS possess all known senses ex- 
cept that of hearing. Leading a 
life that is mainly subterranean, 

they have little need of ears, and are 
compensated for their lack by a marvel- 


ous sensitivity to vibrations reaching 
them through the solids on which they 
stand. 

Their sight is less keen than that of 
many other insects, and a motionless 
enemy a half inch distant may remain 
undiscovered. The light by which they 
see is not perceptible to human eyes, be- 
ing ultra-violet. 

The ants make their way in the world 
and thrive vastly in all countries and 
nearly all climates by merely following 
their noses, which are more highly en- 
dowed than is the same organ in any 
other creature whose power of smell has 
been tested. 

The ant’s pair of noses, called an- 
tenn, project from its face below the 
eyes and are jointed. Among the thirty- 
five hundred described species of ants 
the joints vary in number from four to 
thirteen, the number being always the 




















Larve and Pupe of Formica Subsericea, Enlarged 
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Antenna of Stenamma Fulvum 


same in the same species and sex. Each 
antenna is a competent nose, and each 
joint of an antenna appears to have a 
special function, or to be a sub-nose de- 
voted to a particular use. 

In 1901 I discovered the functions of 
several of these joints, using for my re- 
search work the common brown ant, 
Stenamma fulvum, which has twelve 
joints in its antennz. 

When an ant is removed from its own 
nest and afterward returned thereto it 
immediately seeks its old comrades in 
the deeper recesses and is manifestly at 
ease in its environment. It waves its 
antenne and recognizes in the air the 
diffused odor of its home. But if the 


same ant be dropped into any other ant- 
nest it instantly runs away, and, if it be 
unable to escape, tries to hide itself. It 
smells an alien nest odor and is afraid. 
But if the final, the twelfth, joint of the 
antennz be cut off, and the ant kept in 
hospital till it has recovered perfect health 
and activity, it will then be unable to 
discern the difference in the odors of 
ant-nests and will behave alike toward 
all. It has lost the sub-nose, whose 


function it is to reveal the proper domi- 
cile to the ant inhabitant. 

The next, the penultimate joint, is the 
sub-nose that discriminates between the 
ant’s personal relatives and those of its 
own species who do not belong to its 














Camponotus Americanus.—Winged Queens and Four Pairs of Workers, Engaged in Regurgitating. 
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community. As quickly and as surely as 
a man recognizes his friends and takes 
more or less pleasure in meeting them, so 
does an ant recognize its comrades and 
evince delight in 
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upon to its starting point. A thin layer 
of dry earth may be sprinkled upon the 
track and the ant can still follow the 
scent, but if the track be washed away 





their companion- 
ship. But the ant 
recognizes also the 
odor of blood rel- 
atives that it has 
never before met. 
This sub-nose per-- 
forms its function 
only when in con- 
tact with some 
part of the body 
of the individual 
under  considera- 
tion. It touches 
the newcomer, and 
if the odor or sa- 
vor be familiar 
patting and ca- 
ressing may fol- 
low, while if the 
odor be unfamiliar 
a battle that may 
last hours or days 
is likely to ensue. 
If this penultimate 
joint be removed 
the ant thus 
maimed ceases to 
discriminate be- 
tween its blood 
relations and ants 
of other communi- 
ties of its own spe- 
cies, and will per- 
mit ants from dis- 
tant colonies of its 
kind to share its 
domestic cares and 
joys. 

The third joint 
from the distal 
end, the antepen- 
ultimate, smells 
through the air 
the scent laid 
down by the feet 











of the individual 
and upon the path Stenamma Fulvum 
which it traverses. 

An ant may make long journeys from 
its abode, and so long as its track 
be unbroken it can return there- 


, Somewhat Magnified 


for a_ stretch 
greater than the 
length of the ant 
then the little 
traveler is lost 
and can proceed 
homeward only 
when the scent is 
again picked up. 
Over an undis- 
turbed area ants 
may go to and 
fro on tracks laid 
down many days 
previously, each 
ant following its 
individual __ scent. 
But if the third 
sub-nose be re- 
moved the ant is 
no longer able to 
follow its track, 
and it goes out 
and in no more. 
It behaves like a 
blind person in 
the midst of his 
fellows. 

The next two 
joints, the fourth 
and fifth, are 
those that smell 
the inert, devel- 
oping young, and 
probably also the 
queen _ mother, 
having the same 
odor. So long as 
these sub-noses 
are intact the ants 
clean, tend and 
feed their infants 
with more than 
human _assiduity. 
But after these 
sub-noses are fre- 
moved the most 
diligent nurses 
cease attending 
to the ant-children 


and never afterward show the slightest 
interest in the work of the nursery. 
They no longer discern the eggs, larve 
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or pupz to whose care they were for- 
merly devoted. 


Next above these joints lie the two. 


that perceive presumable enemies, such 
ants as are of alien species and there- 
fore predatory, rapacious or hostile. All 
normal ants detest strangers, and, with 
well founded fear of personal injury 
from them, they avoid or attack every 
ant of a species other than their own. 
But when these two sub-noses are re- 
moved, and the ants have recovered from 
the involved surgery, ants of many 
species and even of different sub-families 
will live together in harmony, regurgi- 
tating food to one another and behaving 
as if they had all hatched in the same 
nest. Animosity toward strangers has 
been eliminated by the removal of the 
sub-nose that made the strange ant odor 
apparent. This sub-nose, like the sec- 
ond, performs its function only when in 
contact with the body of the stranger. 

There is little doubt that ants orient 
themselves when on their journeys by 
the sense of smell, such as men do by the 
sense of sight. 

After an ant is deprived by aseptic 
surgery of a portion of its organs of 
smell it takes two or three weeks for it 
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to recover its normal health, even in the 
best of ant hospitals and under the care 
of a highly trained nurse. But a pro- 
tected ant has lived in one of my hétel 
des invalides a full year without a nose. 
One of the two antennz is often lost by 
ants living in natural conditions, the 
prominence and delicacy of the organ 
making it peculiarly subject to injury in 
battle. But I have never found in natu- 
ral nests a live ant that lacked both 
antenne. 

The long shaft, or scape, the joint near- 
est the head, does not smell, and its use 
is probably purely mechanical. This 
may be true also in many jointed an- 
tennz of the joints nearest the scape. 

The antenne are full of nerve-cells 
and fibers that connect with the ant’s 
brain, lying near the proximal end of the 
antenne. 

The sense of smell appears to do for 
the ant about all that the sense of sight 
does for man. It serves the ants in their 
dark abodes much better than could that 
of sight, and through its marvelously 
high development renders them most 
capable administrators of their own af- 
fairs. 

Woops Hozsz, Mass. 
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The Dawn 


BY SUSAN ARCHER WEISS 


{Mrs. Weiss was a personal and literary friend of Edgar Allan Poe, who admired 


her poems. 


Turow wide the casement,—let the dawning 
in,— 
The cool gray dawn that trembles in the 
East ; 
Tho yet the starry splendor hath not paled 
Nor night’s low voices ceased ; 
Still on the borders of the sleeping wood 
The sombre shadows brood. 


Dew-wet the vine upon my cottage wall, 
With sudden thrills among the glossy leaves ; 
A little bird chirps from its hidden nest, 
Beneath the mossy eaves, 
Preens its brown wings upon a drooping spray 
And lightly darts away. 


We have published her reminiscences of Pce.—EpIToR. ] 


Rosy the dawn,—the morning star hath paled, 
A silvery mist lifts from the distant wold; 

The tall laburnums by the garden wall 
Scatter their drops of gold. 

The grassy lawn, wet with the midnight’s tears, 

A sparkling lake appears. 


Lean from the casement—bathe your lips in 
dew, 
Breathe in the fragrance of the spicy vine; 
Drink the fresh coolness of the summer dawn 
As of life-giving wine. 
So, strengthened for the burthen of the day, 
Go gladly on your way. 
Ricumenp, Va, 





Archeology in Greece 


BY EDITH H. HALL 


{In the winter of 1903-1904 Miss Hall was a fellow of the American School at 


Athens and also a European fellow of Bryn Mawr College. 


From March till July, 1904 


she was in Crete assisting Miss Harriet Boyd at her most successful excavations at 


Gournia in Eastern Crete. 


This spring Miss Hall went on a small exploring trip in 


Crete and traveled through the Peloponnese, the Greek Islands and the principal arche- 
ological sites in Asia Minor, and in fact all the places mentioned in the following 


article.—EDIToR. ] 


XCAVATIONS in the interest of 
k Greek archeology are _ scattered 
over a field as wide as the an- 
cient Greek civilization. But, unlike the 
ancient Greek civilization the field of the 
archeologist to-day centers at Athens. 
In Athens are situated the various arche- 
ological schools (French, German, Aus- 
trian, English and American), all of 
which have excavations under their 
charge. And even the excavators who 
work independently of these schools pass 
through Athens on their way out or back 
from their posts, both that they may use 
the school libraries and that they may 
talk over their finds with their fellow- 


archeologists, who, like the Athenians of 


Paul’s time, are always glad “ either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” And so 
it is that the archeologist wintering in 
Athens may forget that he lives in the 
days of telegrams and newspapers and 
may get his archeological news by word 
of mouth reports or from the accounts 
given by the excavators themselves on 
their return. 

The first news brought in to Athens 
last autumn came from Ephesos, when 
Dr. Heberdey, Director of the Austrian 
School, returned from an autumn cam- 
paign and gave an account of a Roman 
library he had finished uncovering, the 
best preserved ancient library known. 
It consists of a large central room open 


A View of the Northwest Part of the Knossos Excavations. The trenches which cross the modern car- 
riage road toward the village have now been extended to the top of the hill, where a Royal Villa of 
the Palace has been discovered and excavated. The narrow rooms of the palace in the foreground 


are magazines. 


The tall jars standing within these magazines were used for storing oil 
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at the front and approached by a flight 
of steps. On three sides of this room 
the walls are broken at regular intervals 
by depressions which are interpreted as 
cupboards for holding papyri. Below 
these cases runs a stone ledge some two 
or three feet wide, on which the manu- 
scripts may have been spread for con- 
sultation. Back of the walls in which the 
papyri cases are, runs a narrow passage 
way. Its purpose seems to have been 
chiefly to secure a double wall for keep- 
ing the manuscripts dry. 

Another building uncovered at Ephe- 
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archeologist of to-day is not confined to 
the sculptures he may wrest from the soil 
nor yet to the architectural order of the 
temple he is digging. His work includes 
a detailed examination of every stone 
and of every inch of soil on the site. Eng- 
lishmen have long since felt that it was 
their duty to set on foot such a thorough- 
going study of the Artemision and deter- 
mined last spring upon Mr. David G. 
Hogarth as the man to undertake the 
business. A more discouraging site it 
would have been difficult to find. There 
was no hope, in the first place, of finding 











- The Site of the Apollo Temple at Didyma, Where the Berlin Museum is Preparing to Conduct 
Excavations 


sos last autumn was the Christian Church 
in which the Council of Ephesos was 
held in 341 A. D. 

The firman, which the Austrians have 
obtained from the Turkish Government 
gives them the right of digging the en- 
tire town of Ephesos. The temple of 
Artemis, however, the Great Diana of 
the Ephesians, lies outside the town and 
outside the province of the Austrian ex- 
cavators because it was excavated in 
1869, before the Austrians obtained their 
rights, by J. T. Wood, an Englishman 
sent out by the British Museum. Meth- 
ods of excavation have changed since 
those days. The interest of a trained 


any more sculptures. Both the archaic 
pieces from the earlier temple, which 
was burned the night Alexander the 
Great was born, and those in the fourth 
century style from the later temple have 
been carried away to the British Mu- 
seum. Moreover, the temple site has for 
years been used as a quarry. The 
squared, unadorned blocks which fur- 
nish invaluable evidence to an architect 
have been plundered for ordinary build- 
ing purposes, while the finer architec- 
tural pieces have gone to decorate other 
buildings—e. g., the columns in verd 
antique which are shown to the visitor 
at St. Sophia in Constantinople come 















































The Site of the Artemision or Temple of Diana of the Ephesians, as It Appears To-day 


from the Artemision at Ephesos. In fact, 
Mr. Hogarth told me, when I visited the 
site in May, that there were doubtless 
more architectural pieces of importance 
from his temple built into a little Turk- 


ish mosque on the neighboring hill than 
there were to be found on the temple site 


itself. But this mosque does not fall 











within his territory, nor will it for many 
years to come pass into the hands of 
archeologists, for beneath its floor are 
two or three graves, to disturb which 
would be sacrilege. Cows are cheerfully 
permitted to find shelter within its ruined 
walls, but the archeologist and his spade 
are prohibited. Finally, to add a last 




















A Turkish Mosque at Ephesos, Which Contains Withm Its Walls Many Architectural Pieces from the 
Artemision 
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difficulty to the work, the whole temple 
site is under water, which must be 
pumped away before digging is possible, 
and even then there is the soft, sticky silt 
deposited by the Cayster to contend 
against and malaria, another foe of the 
archeologist. But one of the delights of 
excavating is the surprises which the 
ground so often has in store. In digging 
underneath the place where the cult- 
statue of the later temple stood, Mr. 
Hogarth came across a small hoard of 
gold objects. Many of these were thin, 
flat disks like those found in the shaft 
graves at Mykenz, and were probably 
meant to be sewed as ornaments on gar- 
ments. The decoration of these disks 
consists of naturalistic and spiral designs 
stamped upon the gold. Its style points 
to the very end of the Mykenean period to 
c. 1200 B. C. as the date of this treasure. 
These objects have been taken to the 
Tchinly Kiosk Museum in Constanti- 
nople, but are not yet on exhibition. 
They are important because they show 
to what early times the use of this temple 
site extends. 

At Pergamon excavations are being 
carried on by Dr. Doérpfeld, Director of 
the German School. When Dr. Dorpfeld 
returned to Athens in November he 
brought back news about the Pergamon 
Theater. This theater is situated upon 
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a hillside which rises above one of the 
terraces on which the town is built. The 
terrace is narrow and serves as a high- 
way of approach to an Ionic temple, 
which stands at its north end. Accord- 
ingly it has always been a puzzle to see 
how the stage buildings, which would 
naturally have stood on this lower ter- 
race, would have been possible without 
cutting off the approach to the temple. 
In examining the substructure along this 
terrace Dr. Dérpfeld noted a number of 
stone sockets scattered about over the area 
where the stage buildings would be ex- 
pected to have stood. These sockets he 
considered to have been for the support 
of wooden beams which, in turn, sup- 
ported a wooden stage building. The 
conclusion is that the stage buildings 
here were temporary in character and 
were in position only during the per- 
formance of plays. On his return to 
Athens, Dr. Dorpfeld noted similar holes 
for the support of beams in the Dion- 
ysiac Theater below the Akropolis. In 
accordance with his theory that the use 
of temporary stage buildings may have 
been quite general the end of the stadium 
in Athens was converted into a theater 
this spring by the erection of a wooden 
stage building just back of the hermae 
at its southern curved end. This ar- 
rangement left a semicircular space at 


The Theater and Theater Terrace at Pergamon 

















A Nearer View of the Terrac» Opposite the 


Theater, Showing the Stone Seckets in which the Frame 


Work of a Temporary Stage Building Was Supported 


the end of the stadium for the use of the 
actors anda big semicircular sweep of 
seats for the spectators, and made, in 
fact, a convenient and commodious thea- 
ter of the Greek type. 


At still another point in Asia Minor, 
the site of the ancient Miletos, excava- 
tions are being carried on for the Berlin 


Museum by Dr. Wiegand. Until this 
year the work of his corps has been con- 
fined to Miletos itself, but this spring 
preliminary arrangemefits have been 
made to excavate the temple of Apollo 
at Didyma, a seat of Apollo worship 
which is older than either Delphi or 
Delos. In May the actual work of dig- 
ging had not yet begun. Dr. Wiegand’s 
attention was absorbed by the task of 
buying up the houses and khans of the 
temple site and of building houses for 
the evacuating inhabitants in another 
part of the village. According to Turk- 
ish law it is impossible for one ‘man to 
own more than a limited amount of prop- 
erty, so Dr. Wiegand’s friends and col- 
leagues have come to his aid, and the 
various shanties about the temple are 
now owned by the most famous arche- 
ologists in Europe. 

At Tiryns—to skip from Asia Minor 
to the Argolid—Dr. Dérpfeld was en- 
gaged during February and March in 
searching beneath the floors of the 


Mykenean palace for remains of an ear- 
lier palace. He was successful in finding 
an altar which belonged quite evidently 
to an earlier stratum and also some ear- 
lier walls and fragments of pottery. The 
chronology of the Mykenean and preced- 
ing periods is so much better understood 
to-day than ten years ago as a result of 
the recent brilliant discoveries in Crete 
that all scholars of prehistoric archeology 
welcome fresh material from the main- 
land which they may examine in the light 
of the Cretan finds. The earlier palace 
at Tiryns fits in very well with the re- 
mains of earlier palaces which have come 
to light below floor levels of the later 
Mykenean palaces at Knossos and Phais- 
tos in Crete. It belongs accordingly to 
the times of the twelfth dynasty in 
Egypt, or about 2000 B. C. 

During the spring there are no exca- 
vations in Greek Jands which can com- 
pete in interest with those carried on in 
Crete. Year after year the English ex- 
cavator, Dr. A. J. Evans, has sent hack 
word of some new and startling dis- 
covery at his Knossos palace. Last year 
it was a royal tomb, mention of which 
was made in the issue of Tor INDEPEND- 
ENT of June 23d, 1904. This tomb con- 
sisted of a rectangular chamber built of 
well squared blocks. It was spanned by 
a gable roof and approached by a 
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“dromos” or descending roadway 
flanked by. walls. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, for the tomb had been plundered 
and had served as a quarry, some impor- 
tant finds were made in a corner of the 
chamber. Notable among them was a 
collection of well preserved bronze 
knives and swords of different shapes 
and sizes and some big clay jars painted 
in what Mr. Evans has termed the 
“Palace style,” a bold and decorative 
style of vase painting in vogue from 
c. 1800 toc. 1500 B.C. When excavations 
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1903 it has yielded pottery of the finest 
Palace style. 

The excavations at Phaistos and Gour- 
nia in Crete are lying dormant this year 
that Signor Halbherr, of the Italian Mis- 
sion, and Miss Boyd, of the American 
Exploration Society, may have time to 
bring up to date the publication- of the 
finds they have already made. At 
Corinth also, where the American School 
is digging, no excavations have been car- 
ried on this spring owing to difficulties in 
obtaining rights from local land owners. 


The Roman Library at Ephesos, Showing the Recesses in Which Papyri Were Kept 


were resumed at Knossos in March of 
this year all the archeological world was 
saying “ What next?” Within a month 
the annual discovery was announced. 
The digging began this year northwest 
of the palace. A narrow paved way had 
been noticed last year leading in a north- 
westerly direction from what Mr, Evans 
calls the “stepped theatral area,” and 
had been followed as far as the modern 
village across the carriage road. This 
year trial trenches were sunk the other 
side of the village, and as the paved way 
again appeared, they were continued to 
the top of the hill, where a royal villa or 
summer house came to light. This is the 
second royal villa belonging to the Knos- 
sos Palace, Like the villa discovered in 


The work of the Americans at present 
centers about the Erechtheion. Last year 
the Greek Government undertook some 
much needed repairs on this temple. 
The caryatid porch and the roof of the 
north porch had for a long time been in 
need of being strengthened, while one 
anta at the east facade with the archi- 
trave block which it supported had been 
in imminent danger of falling. Taking 
advantage of the scaffolding which was 
to be erected for these repairs, the Ameri- 
can School secured the services of a 
trained American architect, Mr. G. P. 
Stevens, who has for two years been en- 
gaged on a set of drawings which, when 
completed, will show the actual state of 
every stone of the temple. Mr. Stevens’s 
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investigations have led to the identifica- 
tion of blocks of the Erechtheion which 
had become scattered over the Akropolis 
and its slopes and to the reinstallment of 
many of them in their proper places in 
the temple. Mr. Stevens has also shown 
by a series of careful measurements of 
existing blocks and a study of their sur- 
face workings that there were two win- 
dows, one on either side of the east door 
of the Erechtheion. The existence of 
these windows was also proved by the 
discovery of some fragments of the 
carved console blocks with which they 
were ornamented. It is quite likely that 
this discovery may in time throw light 
on the much vexed question of the use 
of the east room of this temple. 

A year ago last winter, when in a 
course of out of door topography lec- 
tures Dr. Dérpfeld was lecturing on the 
Erechtheion, a Secretary of the Austrian 
Legation in Athens asked him why it 
was that the Erechtheion was so un- 
symmetrically built. The question sug- 
gested to Dr. Dérpfeld’s mind the theory 
that the Erechtheion was never com- 
pleted according to its original plan. He 
now believes that the architects of the 
temple had planned a long, narrow build- 
ing, the long sides of which were each 
to be broken by a porch—4. ¢., the north 
porch on the north side and the caryatid 
porch on the south, but that their plans 
were interfered with and curtailed be- 
cause of the popular dread of disturbing 
the Pandroseion, an ancient sanctuary 
which lay just to the west of the present 
temple. This theory is not one which is 
likely to be ever proved by direct arche- 
ological evidence. It will probably re- 
main a theory. Its plausibility is a mat- 
ter which has been much discussed in 
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Athens, and this discussion, together 
with the interest taken in the repairs and 
in Mr. Stevens’s drawings, has made the 
Erechtheion the center of interest during 
the past winter. 

Finally, among the events which have 
lately interested the archeological world 
in Athens should be mentioned the Inter- 
national Archeological Congress,’ the 
first session of which was held in Athens 
from April 7th to 13th of this year. Dur- 
ing a week of unbroken sunshine from the 
opening meeting in the Parthenon to the 
closing meeting in the University, arche- 
ologists from all over the world met to 
report on their work and to enjoy to- 
gether that intellectual conversation and 
discussion which is stimulated now, as of 
old, by the fine, keen air of Attica. Apart 
from the information and help that the 
meetings gave to the student in his own 
department of archeology—epigraphy, 
sculpture, the practical work of excavat- 
ing or what not—the congress offered 
much to enjoy. No one who was present 
will soon forget the long and stirring 
discussion, shared by German, French, 
English and Greek scholars, as to 
whether or not the Parthenon frieze 
which still remains in situ should be 
taken down and put within a museum. 
Nor will it be easy to forget a bright 
afternoon in the stadium, when a com- 
pany of Greek actors performed “ The 
Antigone” of Sophocles with an ease and 
fervor which would have been impossible 
to any of the foreigners present, tho they 
had taught Sophocles all their lives. The 
common possession of these and many 
other scenes will serve for years to come 
to hold together those who love Greece 
and Greek archeology. 


Woonstock, Conn, 
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THE WORLD'S TREATI£ES OF PERMANENT ARBITRATION 


The above graphic representation of the network of arbitration treaties now uniting 
almost all the nations of the world is copied with some modifications from the Histvire 
Sommaire de Vv Arbitragc permanent, by M. Gaston Moch, President of the Institut Inter- 
national de la Paiz, published in pamphlet form by the Institut at Monaco. 

Ordinary arbitration treaties between two countries are indicated by light lines. 
Treaties providing for arbitration in all cases of disagreement between the two coun- 
tries without limitation or reservaticn are indicated by heavy lines. Treaties under 
negotiation are indicated by dotted lines. Countries which have signed The Hague Con- 
vention for the peacefu! solution of international difliculties are represented by double 
circles; those which have embodied the principle of international arbitration in their 
constitutions, by stars. 

M. Moch enumerates 130 distinct arbitration treaties, but after eliminating those 
made by States that have since lost their independence, like Hawaii, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, and the treaties with the United States which the Senate refuscd 
to ratify, he calculates that there were 113 treaties of permanent arbitration in force at 
the end of March, 1905. In the two great peace movements of 1902, which resulted in 
binding together the American nations, and of 1904, which did the same for European 
nations, the United States had no part. 
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AMERICAN TREATIES OF PERMANENT ARBITRATION 


We are very sorry to have had to erase from the diagram on the opposite page the 
ten dotted lines, connecting the United States with some of the most important Buro- 
pean countries, by which M. Moch expressed his hope that the Senate would yet con- 
sent to allow this country to join in the world movement for litigation as a substitute 
for fighting. M. Moch also credits us with an arbitration treaty with Peru which we 
ure obliged to disclaim, for the treaty of 1887 does not contain any arbitration clause. 

That leaves the United States in conspicuous and humiliating isolation, classed with 
such back-number countries as Turkey and China. So to prevent the United States from 
looking so lonely we bave ventured to add to the diagrams lines representing our treaties 
with the Congo and with Mexico, altho neither of these, strictly speaking, comes under 
the term “ treaties of permanent arbitration ” as defined by the President of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Peace. Our treaty with the Congo is, however, sufficiently strong to 
relieve us from any apprehensions of a disastrous war with that Power, and the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico, concluded February 2, 1848, provides that if arbitration 
“be proposed by either party it shall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by it 
altogether incompatible with the nature of the difference or the circumstances of the 
case.” Since that date three disagreements between the United States and Mexico have 
been arbitrated, and being so confirmed by custom and precedent the treaty may be con- 
sidered as much entitled to be classed among the world’s arbitration treaties as others 
more technically correct. 
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Interpretations of Japan 


“How do you people do it?” is a 
question my American friends have been 
asking me since the war began. For an 
answer I can point to Professor Nitobe’s 
book on Bushido: the Soul of Japan.* 
At home in Nippon the following are 
usually taken as the essential elements in 
Bushido: Loyalty, filial piety, charity, 
righteousness, politeness, wisdom and 
faith. 

Now for the West to understand 
Bushido, it must go back to the parting 
of the ways—the fork where the genius 
of the Eastern civilization parts from 
that of the West. With us of the Far 
East the State, the whole, is everything ; 
with you of the West the center of the 
universe is yourself. What doth it profit 
a man to gain the whole world if he lose 
his own life? But in the unwritten codes 
of the samurai it is, “ When your coun- 
try calls look upon your life as lightly as 
a particle of dust.” By State we of 
Nippon mean a good deal more than you 
do; it is more than a political organiza- 
tion called into being for the conven- 
iences and necessities of the temporal life 
of ours; it is more than mere crystalliza- 
tion of social ethics. With us of Nippon 
the State is God in that it is the rendez- 
vous of all the ideal perfections of the 
spiritual activities in man. It is more 
than God with us in that the State is the 
embodiment of all the ideals of social 
and political activities of man. That is 
not all: the State, like God in the re- 
ligions of the West, is far from being an 
abstract ideal and passive bundle of vir- 
tues. In State we live not only the 
spiritual life but the earthly as well, and 
in which we have our spiritual and tem- 
poral beings. The State to us is God 
plus the sovereign, plus government, 
plus society. It is therefore impossible 
for the men of Nippon to say, “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Now Bushido is the unwritten code 


~ + BUSHIDO : THH Sou or JAPAN. By Inazo Nitobe, 
ine Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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which defines our relations and our du- 
ties to the State and our relations and 
duties to our fellow men. It is at once 
religion and ethics and law and etiquet. 
As you see, then, it is not a code of honor 
of a certain limited class of people in 
Nippon. To be sure, back beyond the 
memory of history, time was when 
Bushido was “ the ways of the samurai.” 
But now and for centuries back all has 
been different. “Bushido is the way 
which all the men of Nippon—from His 
Majesty’s Ministers to boys and girls in 
a mountain village—should comprehend 
and walk in,” said the late Yamaoka Tes- 
shu to the Governor of Shiga, who had 
come to him for enlightenment on the 
deeper significance of Bushido, and that 
was some years ago. And Tesshu 
was a star which shone in the sky of our 
new day with all the lustres of the old 
days of the castle and of the sword. 

Professor Nitobe’s work is not ex- 
haustive. It is the only work, however, 
on the subject given in a language of the 
West. It does not surprise us, there- 
fore, to hear that since its first appear- 
ance, some six years ago, it has been 
translated into Mahratti, German, Bo- 
hemian, Polish, French, Norwegian and 
Chinese. 

The Awakening of Japan,? by Oka- 
kura Kakuzo, is a story of the New Nip- - 
pon after the brilliant and unscholarly 
fashion of Carlyle. In its poetry it some- 
times forgets the conscience of the 
scholar for the nicety of critical judg- 
ment. Always, however, the author tells 
his stories as one to the manner born, 
and you must admit that it is a comfort 
in these days when good people seem to 
turn out volumes on Nippon with the 
fatal facility and fecundity of a summer 
land for weeds. Moreover, the writer 
seems to be something of an artist in 
English letters. There is something 
more than mere information in the fol- 
lowing: 

“ The life of the Tokugawa daimio or samu- 
rai was not devoid of amusements. Besides his 





?THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. By Okakura Ka- 
kuzo. New York: The Century Co. $1.40. 
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fencing bouts and jiujitsu matches, his fal- 
conry and games of archery, he had his no- 
dances, his tea-ceremonies, and those inter- 
minable banquets at which he would recount 
the exploits of his ancestors. Moreover, much 
time might be consumed in the composition of 
bad Chinese poems beneath the cherry trees. 
He was often wealthy and often extravagant, 
for his contempt for gold was ingrained. He 
would squander a fortune for a rare Sung 
vase or a Masamune blade. The marvelous 
workmanship of the Gotos in metal and of the 
Komas in gold lacquer was the result of his 
patronage. It is to the disappearance of the 
daimio and the samurai that Japan owes her 
sudden fall of standard in artistic taste.” 


Another thing: Many guests we have 
had in Nippon from the far Western 
shores—gentlemen, representatives of 
the Western civilization which plumes it- 
self on its gallantry to women. Not a 
few of these gentlemen—and women 
representatives, too—have yielded to the 
temptation of writing books. They have 
written of our women more than once. 
I have yet to meet a work of these excel- 
lent gentlemen and ladies from the civil- 
ized West that did not libel the Nippon 
woman whenever he or she spoke of her. 
Of one thing I am very sure, that there 
is no set of beings so vilely, heartlessly, 
persistently, so blackly wronged in Eng- 
lish prints as the Nippon woman. And 
here comes one of her own brothers writ- 
ing in English. It is the only fair thing 
that I have been fortunate enough to 
read in English about our women. I 
take pride and pleasure, therefore, in 
calling attention to the following: 


“Time alone can decide the future of the 
Japanese lady, for the question of woman- 
hood is one involving the whole social life 
and its web of convention. In the East 
woman has always been worshiped as the 
mother, and all these honors which the Chris- 
tian knight brought in homage to his lady-love 
the samurai laid at his mother’s feet. It is 
not that the wife is less adored, but that 
maternity is holier. Again, our woman loves 
to serve her husband; for service is the 
noblest expression of affection, and love re- 
joices more in giving than in receiving. In the 
harmony of Eastern society the man conse- 
crates himself to the State, the child to the 
parent, and the wife to the husband.” 


In the manufacture of Young Japan* 
Prof. James A. B. Scherer shows how 


*YouNG Japan. By James A. B. Scherer, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 
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hard he worked. On almost every page 
you can see “the sweat of the brow.” 
The reading which he has done in the 
preparation of the work must have been 
herculean. A large portion of the book 
would make an excellent school text- 
book. Pity that heaven has not given 
him a pair of eyes to see and ears to hear. 
The author tells us that he once assigned 
to a class of Japanese youth toward the 
close of the war with China an essay on 
“The Noblest Deed I Ever Heard of.” 
Ninety per cent. of the youths took the 
case of the Chinese Admiral Ting, whose 
suicide followed the surrender of the 
remnant of the once famous Ping-yang 
squadron, then in the harbor of Wei-hai- 
wei. “And this, forsooth, was the 
noblest deed of which they had ever 
heard!” remarks the author. And the 
gentleman who could exclaim in the 
above fashion, I fear, has never so much 
as read the a b c of the heart and mind 
of the East. 

A Maid of Japan* is a rather attrac- 
tive title for a frail volume in these 
friendly days for all things Nipponese; 
much better than so many tales told 
of Nippon by enterprising quills from 
over seas, nevertheless, the volume is 
quite unworthy of the author of the 
“Letters from Japan.” To be sure, 
the tale deals, with some insight, of one 
phase of that national passion for learn- 
ing in the characters of Nakayama 
Brothers; at the same time one can 
hardly help wondering what it was 
that prevented the author—who has 
enjoyed such an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to read into the life of our land 
and people—from giving to the West- 
ern readers many things of which they 
do not know and many things that 
would be interesting to them. 

Perhaps the chief merit of the joint 
work of Mr. Higashi Katsukuma and - 
Mr. H. Irving Hancock on the Kano 
school of judo’ is that it is made com- 
prehensible to the Western readers. 
Beyond doubt, it is the most compre- 
hensive work on the subject in Eng- 
lish. Naturally, to make the matter in- 
telligible to the majority of Western 





*A MAID OF JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
5 COMPLETE KANO Jiu-Jitsu (Jtup1o). By H. Ir- 
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readers, the work is rich in the num- 
ber of illustrations. In fact, almost all 
the different stages in the evolution of 
some of the most important tricks are 
exhaustibly illustrated by half-tones 
from photographs. Mr. Hancock has 
written a good deal on the art of judo, 
and in the preface to the present vol- 
ume, he calls it “the final volume on 
the subject.” Of the cleverness of Mr. 
Higashi in the practical application of 
judo, the American public is no 
stranger to it. ADACHI KINNOSUKE. 
Sd 


An Analysis of Revivalism 


VERY timely and helpful at the present 
moment, when there is a general feeling 
of expectancy in the churches, is Pro- 
fessor Davenport’s volume on Religious 
Revivals.* The revival in Wales under 
Evan Roberts, which has attracted the 
attention of the serious and the com- 
mendation of even the most sober- 
minded for its very practical results in 
conduct, such as the wiping out of old 
feuds and animosities and a general pay- 
ment of debts, has provoked many of the 
churches to attempt an imitation—an 
imitation rather of the outward and 
primitive features of the revival than of 
the genuine conversions which have re- 
sulted from it. To all who are endeavor- 
ing to further the cause of religion by 
harking back to the old revival methods 
Professor Davenport’s book contains a 
serious warning—a warning all the more 
likely to be heeded because Mr. Daven- 
port is in hearty sympathy with real re- 
ligious work and regards conversion as 
a genuine and necessary experience in 
most normal lives. Revival methods, 
however, and the phenomena which ac- 
company revival preaching of the old. 
fashioned kind are relentlessly analyzed, 
and to a believer in the gift of tongues, 
in trances and in violent and sudden con- 
versions of hundreds of sinners simul- 
taneously it is somewhat dismaying to 
face the array of facts gathered by Pro- 
fessor Davenport which prove that these 
phenomena are common to primitive re- 
ligions the world over—Mormonism, 
Voodooism and the Indian ghost dance 


* PRIMITIVE TRAITS IN RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
By Frederick Morgan Davenport, Professor in Soct- 
ology at Hamilton College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 323. $1.50. 
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religion all furnishing excellent ex- 
amples—and that among Christians they 
are seen in their highest development 
among the most emotional and ignorant, 
as for instance in a negro camp meeting. 
The scientific and psychological explana- 
tion of these phenomena is clearly given 
by Professor Davenport. He takes as 
the basis of his work M. Gustave le 
Bon’s “ Psychology of the Crowd” and 
Professor James’s “ Psychology of Re- 
ligion ” and shows conclusively that the 
wild excesses of a camp meeting are to 
be attributed to the nervous instability 
of the individuals, such natures easily 
losing their balance under the hypnotic 
influence of the preacher and the crowd. 
The contagiousness of the attacks is due 
to suggestion, acting first on the most 
emotional and unstable, but gathering 
force with the numbers affected, until 
even the most sober and best balanced 
may be swept into the vortex. The 
Kentucky Revival of 1800, the Revival 
in New England under Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the English revival under 
Wesley are used as illustrations of Pro- 
fessor Davenport’s theory, and the influ- 
ence of the great revivalists is analyzed 
to illustrate the part which hypnotism 
has had in each revival period. The evil 
results of religious orgies are clearly 
pointed out and Professor Davenport 
draws a suggestive parallel between the 
ease with which a Kentucky crowd may 
be converted and the equal ease with 
which it may become possessed of a 
lynching mania. The latter chapters of 
the book are somewhat disappointing. 
Instead of calm, scientific analyses or a 
logical drawing of conclusions, Professor 
Davenport indulges in an exposition of 
his own theories and ideas, and even if 
the reader be in sympathy with the views 
expressed, he cannot but regret that a 
scientific work should be made the ve- 
hicle for so much dogmatic expression 
of opinion. i 


The Story of the Congo Free State. Social, 
Political and Economic Aspects of the 
Belgian System of Government in Central 
Africa. By Henry Wellington Wack, 
F.R.G.S., Member of the New York Bar. 
With 125 illustrations and maps. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Wack’s aim is to prevent the 
American people from being misled by 
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the campaign started in this country by 
the Kongo Reform Association, whose 
headquarters are in Liverpool and whose 
methods are said to be inspired by a 
clique of Liverpool merchants interested 
in the Kongo rubber trade. This asso- 
ciation has, it is implied, enlisted the 
services of British and American mis- 
sionaries to sustain its charges of cruelty 
against the Belgian administrators of the 
Kongo Free State, and Mr. Wack de- 
sires to show that not only are the British 
merchants false in their assertions and 
hypocritical in their attitude, but that be- 
hind their complaints there is a political 
conspiracy by which British statesmen 
are seeking to rob King Leopold II of 
his Belgian Empire and share the spoils 
with France, Germany and Portugal. 
The book may be considered either as a 
descriptive account of King Leopold’s 
colony or as a polemic. From the former 
point of view it is well written and in- 
forming, tho it does not add much to the 
excellent work by Mr. D. C. Boulger. It 
is necessary to call attention to the re- 
markable similarity of certain chapter 
headings and of many paragraphs in Mr. 
Wack’s book to those in Mr. Boulger’s, 
a point on which the reader can easily 
satisfy himself. As a polemic it is plain 
that from the second page of the preface 


a 


Native Making Butter at His Home in Botandana (Kivu). Wack’s “ Story of the Congo.” 
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until the last in the volume Mr. Wack 
writes from a prejudiced, anti-British 
standpoint. Besides, his evidence in be- 
half of the Belgian administrators is no 
stronger than that of English, German 
and American observers against them. 
Even the Belgian Commission has found 
cases of violation of the law. In view of 
these facts we cannot see how the cause 
of justice in the Kongo is to be furthered 


by this book. 
ad 


Semiramis and Other Plays. By Olive Til- 
ag Dargan. New York: Brentano’s. 

" P1.25. 

Miss Dargan takes the literary drama 
very seriously. Her volume contains 
three pieces. Two are in blank verse, of 
the high heroic type, and are curiously 
suggestive of Dryden and Corneille— 
“Semiramis” and “Carlotta.” Tho 
they are pitched in a key which strikes 
one nowadays as strained or even false, 
they both contain some very fair pas- 
sages, particularly the latter, which is 
concerned with the wife of the unfortu- 
nate Maximilian of Mexico. The third 
is an ill managed arrangement of the life 
of Poe, with a decidedly Byronic inter- 
pretation of the part of poet. They all 
show strong feeling and rather feeble 
thinking. 


(Putnam’s.) 
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A Short Constitutional History of the United 
States. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Thorpe has tried in this condensa- 
tion of his larger works—‘ A Constitu- 
tional History of the United States ” and 
a like history of “ The American Peo- 
ple ’—to tell us “(1) the origin of our 
civil system; (2) the principles on which 
it is founded; (3) the adaptation of the 
plan of government to public needs, by 
amendment and construction, and (4) 
the interpretation of the principles of the 
Government by the supreme tribunal, the 
courts.” All this he has done as a law- 
yer, not as a historian. To him the 
whole constitutional development is due 
to a series of legal controversies. The 
economic and political influences are lit- 
tle noticed. His chief sources have been 
documentary statutes, decisions of 
courts and debates in conventions and in 
Congress. Much of the result of this 


wide research is merely chronicled, not 
criticised. The author describes and sets 
forth but abstains from judgments. 
There is a lack of digestion and a want 
of perspective. 


This is especially seen 
in his account of the work of the consti- 
tutional convention. He first fails to set 
forth the great problem that confronted 
the convention: What scheme would 
make it certain that the States would per- 
form their functions and that the cen- 
tral Government would do its work and 
no more? Then he fails to point out 
clearly what the convention really ac- 
complished—the establishment over each 
individual of a double citizenship, a sys- 
tem in which each citizen was the sub- 
ject of two States. This accomplishment 
and the securing of its permanency by re- 
sorting, not to the coercion of a State 
nor to the veto of its acts by the central 
Government, but to the courts—the mak- 
ing of the constitution and laws made in 
accordance therewith the Jaw of the land, 
enforcible in the State courts, just as 
State law was enforced—this was the 
great accomplishment of the convention. 
All else was subsidiary, but Mr. Thorpe 
loses this central idea amid details of 
controversy of little permanent signifi- 
cance. This failure to give proper 
emphasis makes the book sure to fail as 
a text-book—a use for which the author 
designed it—except in the hands of a 
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very experienced teacher. In the ab- 
sence of any other adequate treatment, 
however, the book will temporarily at 
least supply a real need. It contains a 
very useful index both of the Constitu- 
tion and the book. 


The House of Hawley. By Elmore Elliott 
Peake. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
. $1.50. 

The Middle West is no longer in- 
articulate in literature. In spite of 
much subsequent inferior work Mr. Gar- 
land’s “ Main Traveled Roads” is still 
a classic on farm life in Iowa; Booth 
Tarkington, James Whitcomb Riley and 
others have spoken for Indiana, and in 
The House of Hawley we have a ro- 
mance of Southern Illinois, the land 
known as “ Egypt” and long supposed 
to be veiled in Egyptian darkness of 
ignorance and bucolic sloth. The head of 
The House of Hawley is a man of en- 
ergy and holds its substantial rewards. 
Other characters are firmly drawn and 
have charm and individuality, especially 
two lovely daughters of the house; the 
landscape pictures are worth study: 

“The fine yellow dust which lay four inches 
deep in the road rose behind the briskly mov- 
ing carriage in an elongated cloud, like the tail 
of a comet. Across the prairie similar clouds 
were visible for miles around, above other 
roads; while the impalpable remains of many 
former clouds still hung in the atmosphere like 
a haze.” 

The folk who people “ Egypt” are es- 

sentially Southern in speech, customs 

and temper. The book fails of greéat- 
ness because the plot is too slight and 
does not trouble the deep places that 
exist in the life of every town, however 
isolated; nor does it. ruffle the soul of 
the reader. Its sincerity does not save 
it from the commonplaceness of its main 
incident, which is too slender a thread 
to hold our interest. The dialect is not 
exaggerated and that is a positive merit 
and a relief to tired ears. 

& 

The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50. 

From the time of Romeo and Juliet 
hearts have been caught-in the rebound 
and the preliminary practice of an un- 
fortunate love affair serves the swain 
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well when he finds his true soul-mate. 
In The Princess Passes the hero tries to 
heal a broken heart by taking a mind 
diverting tour through the Alps, and di- 
verted he is, first, by the new experience 
of driving a motor-car and, second, by an 
extraordinary boy, who gets all the best 
rooms and the only chicken at the inns, but 
who becomes the best and dearest of 
comrades. The descriptions of the road 
are unusually good and the breath of the 
high Alps is in the book. 


& 


Twenty-four Negro Melodies. Transcribed 
for the Piano by Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, 
Opus 59. With a Preface by Booker T. 
Washington. 

Selections from the Music Dramas of Richard 
Wagner. Arranged for the Piano by Otto 
Singer. With a Preface by Richard Al- 
drich. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. Each, 
paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50, 

The latest issues to come to us in 
“The Musicians’ Library.” The negro 
melodies constitute something of a de- 
parture from the previous collections 
in this excellent series in that they form 
a new musical work never before given 
to the world in any other shape. Each 
of the twenty-four has been amplified, 
harmonized and in other respects altered 
to suit the purpose of the composer, 
which was, he tells us, to do for these 
negro melodies what Brahms has done 
for the Hungarian folk-music, Dvorak 
for the Bohemian, and Grieg for the 
Norwegian. The plan adopted has been 
almost without exception that of the 
Theme with Variations. While as com- 
positions the results can hardly come to 
be considered as worthy of ranking with 
the lofty models which inspired Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s effort, they are ex- 
tremely interesting as the work of a com- 
poser who is himself the son of an Af- 
rican black man and whose music is not 
alone the most ambitious, but also the 
noblest and best yet produced by the 
negro race. Mr. Washington gives a 
succinct account of the life and work thus 
far of the composer, whom he character- 
izes as “an inspiration to the negro,”’ 
but when he writes of the negro folk- 
song as, apart from the music of the Red 
man, “the only distinctively American 
music,” he gets beyond his depth. The 
Wagner book is altogether the most sat- 
isfactory collection of excerpts from the 
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works of that musical Titan that we have 
ever seen. The selection is wise and 
comprehensive, including representative 
and favorite parts from each of the 
eleven operas from “ Rienzi” to “ Parsi- 
fal,” and tho the arrangements are not 
so full, and therefore nothing like so dif- 
ficult to play, as the famed transcriptions 
of Liszt, they are yet thoroughly good 
and often surprisingly effective. Mr. 
Aldrich’s preface is all that such a fore- 
word should be. 
st 

How to Conduct a Sunday School. By 

Marion Lawrance. New York: Fleming 

H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

‘Commending a book on Sunday school 
methods and machinery is something like 
recommending a revolver: the better it 
is the more harm it is capable of doing. 
A Sunday school is a place where men 
and women of positive and earnest Chris- 
tian character have an opportunity of 
influencing younger folks, and it is en- 
tirely possible for a Sunday school officer 
to become so enamored of new fangled 
report cards and birthday secretaries and 
the boys’ messenger service as to make 
his school a place of fuss and feathers 
rather than of the sweet influences of 
godly men and women upon boys and 
girls. Ten years of steady contact with 
an honest blacksmith is worth more than 
all promotions in a school where “the 
third-year members pass through a blue 
arch, receiving a blue seal and a blue 
pit.” Nevertheless there must be methods 
and machinery, and in many cases these 
might be improved greatly, and the ob- 
servations of Mr. Lawrance, the con- 
scientious and energetic Secretary of the 
Ir.ternational Sunday School Committee, 
make one of the best text-books of Sun- 
day school methods yet published. 


& 


The Fugitive Blacksmith. By Charles D. 
| ga New York: The Century Co. 
1.50. 

Of all the rivers that run through the 
fields of fiction the Mississippi has had 
its fortunate share of exploitation. Mr. 
Stewart’s Fugitive Blacksmith is no un- 
worthy successor to “ Tom Sawyer ” and 
“ Huckleberry Finn,” and we venture to 
predict immortality for Mr. Finerty, 
foreman of the “ sandhouse,”—* ’tis me 
that pits the sand intil the hoomps on the 
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backs av locomotives”—and the generous 
host of “Stumpy” the tramp, with his 
wooden leg driven into the sand-pile 
while he luxuriously relates the devious 
story of his friend The Fugitive Black- 
smith, whose wanderings we follow with 
amused interest until we agree with Fin- 
erty: “ If I was radin’ the likes av it in a 
buke I w’u’d not belave it—if it wasn’t 
that ye can see ’tis thrue!” True the 
story is, tho in a whimsical fashion, and 
the people are veritable and valued ac- 
quaintances: Bill the blacksmith, his 
garrulous partner, the “ girls” Miss Nel- 
lie and Miss Eva, and the delicious Fin- 
erty family we learn to know well, to re- 
spect highly and to leave with regret ; and 
what more can we say of real or fictitious 


folk? 
3 


The Private Tutor. By Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


This is the story of a young American 
“ cub ” sent abroad with a Private Tutor 
to acquire culture and information, but 
who is disposed to acquire a mysterious 
countess instead. And it is a very good 
story, told with sufficient humor to make 


it almost a comedy. Such a book should 
sel! well enough on its own merits. That 
is why it is unnecessary for the publishers 
to recommend it by advertising the au- 
thor’s lineage. He is eighth in the line 
of decent from Governor William Brad- 
ford, of Plymouth Colony. But he has 
done well in spite of this fact. A man 
should be very careful how he uses his 
pedigree as a kitetail to his genius, espe- 
cially when the former comes to him 
from a Plymouth Rock Puritan and the 
latter shows an irreverent tendency to- 
ward light comedy. 
: Sd 

The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois 

and of the Slavery Agitation in that State. 

By N. Dwight Harris. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Harris has made a patient and ex- 
haustive research among all manner of 
sources for the data for his volume and 
has thus been enabled to give a history 
packed with dates and other particulars. 
Too little is known by the general reader 
of the stubborn persistence of slavery, in 
one .form or another, in several of the 
Northern States, and it is to be hoped 
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that this little book may correct some 
false impressions regarding at least one 
of the States. In Illinois, owing to the 
“indenture ” system, the conflicting de- 
cisions of the courts and the existence of 
a strong pro-slavery sentiment in its 
southern section, a form of slavery ob- 
tained until as late as 1853, or perhaps 
later. A State Supreme Court decision 
in 1845 declared Illinois free territory, 
but it did not prevent numbers of negroes 
from being held to service against their 
wills. Dr. Harris throws much new 
light on the anti-slavery agitation, from 
its humble beginnings in the resistance 
to the convention project of 1823-24 to 
its climax in the “ Anti- Nebraska ” move- 
ment of the middle fifties, resulting in a 
Republican victory in 1860. The volume 
is stored with facts and must be of great 
value to all students of the subject. 


& 


History of the United States from 986 to 
1905. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and William Macdonald. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

This revision of Higginson’s History 
of the United States is an extension of 
the former volume, which closed with 
Jackson’s Administration. The earlier 
work is revised simply by an occasional 
change of the phraseology. The new 
chapters, which are quite evidently the 
result of the deeper scholarship of Mr. 
Macdonald, are also given their literary 
form by him and lack the charm of the 
earlier pages. The more scholarly con- 
servatism of Mr. Macdonald is shown 
also by the shutting out of some old illus- 
trations of the fanciful type and the in- 
troduction of new ones having real his- 
torical value. On the whole the work is: 
one of the most valuable single volumes 
covering the entire period of American 
history that we have. Few details are 
given which are not significant of prog- 
ress. The emphasis is in the main di- 
rected with admirable judgment. In its 
present form the book is to be recom- 
mended to any one desiring a brief sur- 
vey of our history. 


Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.75. 


There is a peculiar charm about minia- 
ture painting. To catch and fix not only 
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the form and features, the pose and the 
characteristics, but also the spirit of the 
original and yet to have it all in minia- 
ture, or, as Pepys quaintly calls it,“ paint- 
ing in little,” is by no means easy. But 
when miniature painting is done skill- 
fully the art required has a perfection that 
is all its own. This is touched upon in 
Mr. Heath’s volume on Miniatures in 
the Connoisseur’s Library, but the chief 
object of the book is to present a his- 
torical account of the art which shall be 
suggestive and stimulating to further 
study and appreciation rather than to at- 
tempt an exhaustive catalog or an au- 
thoritative guide for the specialist. The 
literature now available upon the subject 
of miniatures is not so extensive but that 
there is ample room for the present book. 
Mr. Heath has taken up the considera- 
tion of his subject with enthusiastic zeal 
as well as with discrimination. He has 
been exceedingly happy in his reproduc- 
tion of the colored miniatures that he has 
introduced. A feature of the volume lies 
in the fact that a number of more or less 
famous miniatures are reproduced in it 
for the first time. The book as a whole 
is a fine example of book making. 


& 


~Iole. By Robert W. Chambers. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Those who admire Fra Elbertus and 
those who detest him—and most people 
come in one of these two categories—will 
want to read this clever caricature of 
some of the peculiarities of Roycrofters. 
And besides these are eight beautiful 
pajama girls of innocence and naiveté 
such as were never before seen in books 
or out of them. The incidents arising 
therefrom are startling enough to titillate 
the most hardened novel reader. The 
course of love runs with unprecedented 
smoothness. Instead of requiring 400 
pages to get one couple mated, as most 
novelists do, Mr. Chambers makes five 
matches in 140 pages. And we can hard- 
ly wait for the other three to grow up so 
he can write the sequel. 


& 


Economic Essays. By Charles Franklin Dun- 
bar. Edited by O M. W. Sprague. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, $2.50. 

These essays have mostly appeared be- 
fore in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
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nomics, published by Harvard Univer- 
sity and of which the late Professor Dun- 
bar was the editor. They treat, with a 
few exceptions, of strictly financial ques- 
tions: taxation, banking and money— 
questions concerning which Professor 


“Dunbar was recognized as an authority. 


There are also a few essays which treat 
of more general and less technical topics. 
Among these the “ Reaction in Political 
Economy” and “Ricardo’s Use of 
Facts” seem to us particularly good. 
The first of these is directed explicitly 
and the latter implicitly against the so- 
called “historical” and “ethical” 
schools of political economy and are 
models of lucid reasoning. In a brief 
but excellent introduction Professor 
Taussig pays a judicious tribute to the 
scholarly no less than to the administra- 
tive qualifications of his late - lamented 
colleague. a 


French Classics for English Readers. Rabe- 
lais. Selected and edited by Curtis Hid- 
den Page. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

If Rabelais is to be introduced into the 
home, doubtless this selection of Mr. 
Page’s is to be recommended, as it seems 
perfectly innocuous. But we cannot help 
thinking that an edition or a criticism 
which presents Rabelais exclusively by 
such sides as the Abbey of Thelene and 
the institution of Gargantua does, as a 
matter of fact, fail to abstract the quint- 
essence of his Pantagruelism. 


a 


The Lodestar. By Sidney Kennedy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

One of the pleasantest of summer 
books, where the road winds leisurely 
along through blossoming lanes and smil- 
ing fields, where maidens fair sit on door- 
steps flecked with sunlight and flickering 
leaf shadows, where a millionaire summer 
resident, active as quicksilver, makes a 
Methodist fair a memorable occasion; 
where various things happen and ‘always 
felicitously. 

& 


Hester of the Grants. By Theodora Peck. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. ten. 


One of the perennial crop of historical 
novels dealing with the American War - 
for Independence, the scene laid in Ver- 
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mont when it was part of the Hampshire 
Grants. There is plenty of incident of 
the good old-fashioned kind, tho we are 
thankful to be spared a few of the Indian 
horrors usually dished up for our delecta- 
tion in Revolutionary tales. 


s 
Literary Notes 


A HANDY pocket edition of the novels of 
Lord Beaconsfield is being published by John 
Lane, New York, at 75 cents in cloth and $1.00 
in leather. 


....“ Foolish Finance,” published by Luce 
& Co. Boston (75 cents), is a more reliable 
guide to the prospective speculator than most 
of the financial advice now being given in books 
and magazines, and is much more amusing. 


....A new edition of Bernhard Berenson’s 
study of the life and paintings of Lorenzo 
Lotto, which we have twice reviewed and com- 
mended in THe INDEPENDENT, is imported by 
the Macmillan Company. ($2.50.) 


....The latest section of the great Oxford 
Dictionary of the English language covers the 
alphabet from “Mandragora” to “ Matter,” 
cand is edited by Dr. Henry Bradley. In its 227 
pages there are more than 6,000 definitions of 
words between these limits. 

....The marine paintings of the late Edward 
Moran, illustrating important events in our 
history, are reproduced in half-tone, with de- 
scriptions of the scenes and incidents they rep- 
resent, by Theodore Sutro, in a volume entitled 
“Thirteen Chapters of American History,” 
published by the Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. ($1.50.) 


Pebbles 


Tue Proper RemeDvy.—Old Gentleman: “I 
want to get copies of your paper for a week 
back.” Editor: “ Hadn’t you better try a por- 
ous plaster? ”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Willie had an awful cold 
That turned into the croup, 
And every time that Willie coughed 
His tonsils looped-the-loop. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....‘Have you ever been hissed off the 
stage?” asked the girl who was thrilled at 
having met a real actor. “Oh, no,” he re- 
plied. “When I’m off the stage I always try 
to be among friends as much as possible.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

....-A West Philadelphia lad took a nosegay 
to his teacher one morning last week. The 
teacher accepted the flowers with many thanks. 


+ you this morning?” he began. 
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During the day she had occasion to correct 

him for inattention. This hurt his feelings so 

much that after school he walked with a proud 

air up to the teacher’s desk. “ Well, Sammy,” 

asked the teacher. “What can I do for you?” 

“Do you know that bunch of flowers I gave 

“Yes,” replied . 
the teacher. “ Well, I didn’t give them to you; 

I only loaned them.”—Philadelphia Public 

Ledger. 

...-Coutpn’t Retract.—A pig-headed Ar- 
kansas editor issued an obituary of the leading 
citizen of his town. When the leading citizen 
called at the office the next morning and re- 
quested that the report of his death be denied 
the editor refused to accommodate him. “ We 
are never wrong here,” he said in a lordly way. 
“We never print denials or retractions in our 
sheet.” But the leading citizen protested, and 
finally the editor said: “No use talking, sir; 
we can’t deny your death. The best we can 
do for you is to put you in to-morrow’s list 
of births.”—Boston Traveler. 


...+ POWER OF ADVERTISING.—Excited Gentle- 
man: “It’s all through your wretched paper.” 
Editor (who is used to it): “ What’s the mat- 
ter now?” Excited Gentleman: “You stated 
the day before yesterday that a thief had en- 
tered my room, broken open my desk and stolen 
a sum of money, but that fortunately he had 
overlooked the gold watch which usually lies 
in the bottom drawer.” Editor: “Well, the 
facts are stated correctly.” Excited Gentle- 
man: “They’re correct enough. But what is 
the result? The infamous man came again last 
night and took the watch.”—Madame. 


...-A well-known lawyer is telling a good 
story about himself, and his efforts to correct 
the manners of his office boy. One morning, not 
long ago, the young autocrat of the office blew 
into the office and, tossing his cap at a hook, 
exclaimed: “Say, Mr. Blank, there’s a ball 
game down the park to-day and I am going 
down.” Now the attorney is not a hard- 
hearted man and was willing the boy should 
go, but thought he would teach him a little 
lesson in good manners. “Jimmie,” he said 
kindly, “that isn’t the way to ask a favor. Now 
you come over here and sit down and I’ll show 
you how to do it.” The boy took the office 
chair and his employer picked up his cap and 
stepped outside. He then opened the door 
softly and, holding the cap in his hand, said 
quietly to the small boy in the big chair: 
“Please, sir, there is a ball game at the park 
to-day. If you can spare me I would like to 
get away for the afternoon.” In a flash the 
boy responded: “Why certainly, Jimmie, and 
here is fifty cents to pay your way in.” There 
are no more lessons in manners in that office.— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 





Editorials 


The Hope of Peace 


Tue High Commissioners of the two 
countries have not come so far to return 
in instant and angry rejection of each 
other’s terms. They are four men of ex- 
perience and wisdom, They know the 
horrors and the dangers of prolonged 
war. Now there is a chance for peace. 
If peace be haughtily rejected, if neither 
side should be willing to yield a point, 
the choice thus made would be a conflict 
of years and the exhaustion of both na- 
tions. If this opportunity be lost there 
will be years and years of wearing war 
with mutual injury and loss. 

For if the war is not now ended it 
means that Russia, further defeated—and 
it is likely she will be—will retire beyond 
Harbin, very likely as far as Lake Baikal, 
and take time to reorganize and 
strengthen her army. Meanwhile Japan 
may hold all Manchuria and even Vladi- 
vostok and the coast to the Amir, but 
she will have to maintain a powerful 


army on the continent, and for a series of 
years live in a state of constant war, ever 
threatened and ever unable to do any 


vital injury to her enemy. She cannot 
reach European Russia and very little of 
Russia in Asia. The bulk of the Empire, 
everything vital, will be far beyond her 
attack. It is inconceivable that she could 
send fleet or army to St. Petersburg. She 
must fight at that great disadvantage. 
She cannot hope to make peace at Mos- 
cow, as Alexieff promised to make peace 
at Tokyo. It will. be a wearisome and 
ruinously expensive war and by a nation 
far from rich in resources and credit. 
And if Russia is unwilling to make 
peace, but chooses ten or twenty years of 
war, she will be in even a sorrier plight. 
Her financial credit will be gone; she will 
be unable to borrow money to carry on 
the war and she cannot squeeze it out of 
her impoverished and starving people. 
They tell us that the people of Russia are 
now eager to continue the war because 
they will not endure the humiliating 
terms of peace. We do not believe it. 
The war will be even more intensely un- 
popular. Give Russia peace and she can 


develop self-government through her 
municipal and provincial councils, grown 
into a Parliament of the people, and with 
that will come fresh prosperity. But war 
means the tyranny of the military junta, 
whose power will grow with the necessi- 
ties of military rule. Liberty asks peace, 
just as war cries for a dictator—Inter 
arma leges silent. 

And what military success can Russia 
expect? She is bound then to lose her 
whole Pacific coast. To be sure she can 
plan and hope to recover it all when she 
has reorganized her army, but that is a 
vain hope. Once lost the Pacific coast 
will be lost forever. Japan is now will- 
ing to yield to Russia all the coast from 
Vladivostok to Kamchatka; but can it 
be expected that she will be as concessive 
after she has taken Vladivostok and her 
vessels are riding on the Amir River? 
Once lost, we say, Russia can never hope 
to send another conquering squadron to 
the Pacific. She could only fight by 
land; and, once driven back from Har- 
bin, she can never carry an army by land, 
the railroads being in the hands of her 
foe. Besides, Manchuria and Siberia will 
recruit the armies of Japan, for Japan 
will hold and control Manchuria so long 
as the war lasts, and its millions will be 
added to her own. It will take at least 
ten years for Russia to build a new navy 
and reorganize her army so as to be able 
to cope with that of Japan. Think of the 
railroads she will have to build even to 
get her armies to the field, while Japan 
will have plenty of roads she has already 
built or rebuilt, and all the wide sea for 
her transports. In ten years China will 
be a very different Power from what she 
is now. Then China will be, like Eng- 
land, Japan’s ally and will be able to pro- 
tect herself and to aid Japan against 
Russia. 

We see accordingly absolutely no 
hope for Russia in prolonging the 
war and much loss to Japan. Peace 
is essential to the prosperity of both 
nations. So we rejoice that the 
Japanese terms were not immediately 
rejected with scorn. The fact that both 
parties were willing to discuss the condi- 
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tions is most hopeful. It gives time for 
the Russian people to get over their first 
fit of passion and to come down to busi- 
ness, remembering that every year of 
war increases the loss of territory she 
will suffer and the amount of indemnity 
she will have to pay. Even more than 
Japan, Russia needs peace. 

And the world wants peace. While 
we hope, and with some reason, that the 
present conference will find a way to end 
the war, we yet remember that either 
party may refuse to accept any terms of 
agreement. Then will not all the nations 
unite in a protest to Russia and Japan? 
Will they not ask that the scope of the 
powers of The Hague Court be in- 
creased and that the questions between 
the two combatants be referred to The 
Hague, to settle what is right with no 
loss of honor to either party? What the 
nations say through The Hague Japan 
and Russia will heed. So we ask that if 
the present conference can agree on no 
terms its members ask the Court of The 
Hague to settle their differences and do 
justice to both. When, at Portsmouth, in 
the darkest hour, we had nearly lost the 
hope of further negotiation, with the 
agreement to discuss the first of the 
terms the sun came out bright after the 
rain and a brilliant rainbow spanned the 
sky. Let it be the good augury of peace. 
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Mr. Roosevelt at Chautauqua 


THE subjects of the President’s ad- 
dress at Chautauqua were well chosen. 
No intelligent American can afford to be 
ignorant of his interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine or of his policy with 
respect to the application of it. The ques- 
tion is one with which a majority of our 
people are not sufficiently familiar. Such 
explanations as were made by him last 
week are useful, especially when they are 
accompanied by so clear an account of 
the issues in a pending case that illus- 
trates the latest and the logical develop- 
ment of the Doctrine. If we insist upon 
preventing the forcible occupation of ter- 
ritory south of us by European Powers 
whose aim is to collect debts, we must 
either accept the hostility of those Pow- 
ers, with all that this implies, or assume 
the responsibility of providing for a rea- 
sonable settlement of the claims. 
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This is what the President has sought 
to do in the case of Santo Domingo. He 
has sought to do it in the interest of 
American as well as of foreign creditors, 
and his purpose has been both to assist 
the little republic and to promote inter- 
national peace. His provisional arrange- 
ment, which has not been sanctioned by 
a ratified treaty, is working well. Hon- 
est collection has doubled the republic’s 
revenues, deposits for the benefit of 
creditors are rapidly increasing, revolu- 
tionists are discouraged, and the people 
are engaged peacefully in productive in- 
dustry. Thus far the provisional ar- 
rangement is a forcible illustration of the 
advantages and the justice of his policy 
concerning the application of the Doc- 
trine to problems of this kind. Final suc- 
cess—which, we think, can be foreseen, 
if the Senate’s approval be not withheld 
—will furnish to the countries south of 
us proof of our sincerity and friendly 
purposes far outweighing any number of 
promises and declarations in public ad- 
dresses, 

At the coming session of Congress the 
treaty covering that provisional agree- 
ment should be ratified. “ The only ef- 
fective opposition,” Mr. Roosevelt says, 
“will probably come from dishonest 
creditors, foreign and American, and 
from the professional revolutionists of 
the island.” He has good reason to be- 
lieve that certain creditors who do not 
dare expose their claims to honest scru- 
tiny are striving to stir up sedition in the 
island and to excite opposition to the 
treaty in this country. But will the Sen- 
ate give weight to the pleas of dishonest 
creditors and to the arguments of pro- 
fessional revolutionists in Santo Do- 
mingo? We infer from the President’s 
words that there are Americans among 
the dishonest claimants. In due time 
they should be named. Their influence 
could not survive such publicity. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s very brief reference to 
the need of legislation “ conferring upon 
some branch of the executive Govern- 
ment the power of effective action to 
remedy the abuses in connection with 
railway transportation” does not indi- 
cate, we are confident, any loss of interest 
on his part in such provisions for rate 
regulation as were made in the Esch- 
Townsend bill. In this address he was 
dealing with the whole broad question of 
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the national supervision and restraint of 
great corporations, and the difficulties 
of the Beef Trust case led him to give 
prominence to the problems suggested by 
industrial combinations rather fhan to 
the injustice of railway discrimination. 
Clearly, he has been much impressed by 
the defiant attitude of some of these 
combinations and by their strenuous ef- 
forts to defeat the purpose of existing 
laws. This is shown by his repeated de- 
nunciation of them. He warns them that 
if they do not submit to “ reasonable su- 
pervision and regulation by the national 
authorities,” to “the mild kind of gov- 
ernmental control which we advocate,” 
they will “ultimately have to submit to 
governmental action of a far more drastic 
type.” But at present there is no pro- 
vision by law for such national super- 
vision and regulation.. Probably the 
combinations in question desire that there 
shall be none, but this is not a refusal 
to accept control and regulation under an 
existing statute. 

There is a law against the making and 
the.maintenance of such combirations. In 
certain railroad cases it has been sus- 
tained and enforced, altho it was not 
aimed at railroads. Against industrial 
combinations, at which it really was 
aimed, it has not been effectively used. 
It is to this law, we presume, that the 
President refers when he says that “ the 
effort to prevent all restraint of compe- 
tition has been ill-judged.” If it is not a 
good law, it should be repealed. One 
way to procure the repeal of an objec- 
tionable law is to enforce it. Public 
opinion will then demand repeal or the 
substitution of a statute fitted to existing 
conditions. If strict enforcement of the 
Sherman act should cause the repeal of 
it, a law providing for supervision and 
regulation might then easily be enacted. 
But that repeal will not be caused by 
continued “ moderation in attempting to 
enforce the law’s criminal provisions.” 
In some cases, as in those of the beef 
packers, he says, “ it is impossible longer 
to show leniency ” in this respect. Many 
persons cannot see that leniency should 
have been shown in any case to those 
who had clearly violated the statute and 
incurred the penalty. 

Great corporations engaged in in- 
terstate business will eventually be 
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placed under national supervision and 
regulation. Such regulation and re- 
straint will take the place of feeble and 
occasional attempts to prevent the 
maintenance of combinations designed 
to suppress or control competition. If 
the combinations should be able to pre- 
vent not only an enforcement of the 
Sherman act, but also the enactment 
of laws for national supervision, the 
advocates of a more intimate connec- 
tion between the Government and the 
great industries and railways would be 
rapidly increased in number. But, in 
our judgment, the exercise of the 
power of supervision and regulation by 
the Government cannot long be de- 
layed. At the present time there is 
need of a plain exposition, by some man 
of courage in whom the people have 
confidence, of the unfitness and inex- 
pediency of parts of our national stat- 
utes relating to combinations and to 
corporations engaged in _ interstate 
business. 


“The effort to prevent all restraint of com- 
petition, whether harmful or beneficial, has 
been ill-judged; what is needed is not so much 
an effort to prevent combination as a vigilant 
and effective control of the combinations 
formed, so as to secure just and equitable 
dealing on their part toward the public gen- 
erally, toward their smaller competitors, and 
toward the wage-workers in their employ.” 


If Mr. Roosevelt, taking these words 
of his own as a text, should explain 
why that effort was ill-judged, why it 
cannot be made successful and ought 
not to be, and what difficulties, of many 
kinds, the Government has encoun- 
tered in its occasional attempts to 
make it effective, he would add a very 
considerable public service to the long 
list of those already placed to his 
credit. 
Fd 


Poetry for Vacation 


Ir was in the rural mood, the mood 
of field and forest, of wood-craft and 
bird-craft, that three weeks ago we wrote 
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of “one boo to take and read in 
vacation. That “one book” was by a 
choice writer of forests and fields. But 
there is a more human mood, equally fit 
for vacation days, limited by no bog 
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or hill or shore, alike full of nature and 
full of man; and that mood requires the 
large rest and peace of poetry. John 
Burroughs invites to local study; he is 
for the vacation play that is also work, 
when the book must be consulted to see 
if it agrees with the life of squirrel and 
meadow lark and orchis and fern and 
cat-briar about us. Such books of plans- 
life and animal-life keep one busy in field 
and forest, and one such book, and sev- 
eral such, should be taken. But there 
are more hours that simply refresh the 
soul, hours to rest on the veranda, to 
read, with not much labor, perhaps a 
meaningless tale merely to waste the 
afternoon or, perhaps, somewhat more 
to invite one’s soul with the world’s best 
thought and utterance of both nature 
and man. 

And that requires poetry. Poetry can 
never go out of fashion. It began in 
the dancing youth of the unlettered 
tribes, when joy and play made the 
measures of shout and song keep step 
with the measured feet. And still youth 
turns as quick to verse as a bird tumbles 
out of its nest on its untried wings; and 
still the choicest la: -el-crowns we assign 
to him who can wed the best word to 
the noblest thought, so that #ts lesson can 
be sung to marching feet. 

So with your nature-book take also 
a book of humanity, a book of poetry. 
What shall it be? Let it fit your own 
taste and gift. Human nature is large 
and men and women are many. We do 
not say, Take Shakespeare, as we do not 
say, Take the Bible. They are assumed, 
known to every one, not to be espécially 
read at vacation time. We have known 
a friend—not a pedant—to take his vaca- 
tion rest and pleasure reading the Iliad 
through in Greek; and others do we 
know who ttake this time to read over 
again their Virgil and Horace; and yet 
others find a not overstrenuous delight 
in Goethe and Schiller or Racine and 
Hugo. But we are considering the bulk 
of us, English-reading people, to whom 
foreign languages are a study, not a 
holiday refreshment. 

What English verse shall then the 
townsman take to the seaside or the 
mountains for the choicest quiet hour? 
Take the best, we say. Take that which 
will give the noblest thought. the purest 
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spirit, the freest faith in man and the 
surest faith in goodness and God. In 
poetry it is the spirit of it that one wants 
first, and next the expression of it. It is 
not netessary that it be too easy, too 
trite. We may exclude for this reason 
Longfellow and Bryant, and Pope, 
Southey and Wordsworth. They are 
hardly poets for a vacation, but rather 
to be served up quick and hot, at some 
“ Golden Treasury ” counter, or in some 
pocket volume of their choice short 
poems. Similarly the humorous poets, 
Hood and Holmes, are excluded. They 
are for the library, not for the satchel. 
For the long leisure hour of the vacation 
weeks we want something larger and 
more serious and worthy. 

It is impossible to choose only one 
book. But choicest of all of the elder 
poets are Spenser and Milton. Spenser 
is not read enough now. Who has read 
through the “Faery Queen”? Who 
even knows his “ Prothalamion,” the 
daintiest bit of verse ever put into Eng- 
lish words? How it lingers on the 
tongue? Who would not bid “ Sweet 
Themmes ” to flow on and on, and never 
“end my song”? And with what a 
delightful liberty of leisurely Alexan- 
drines the verses of the “ Faery 
Queen” conclude the meandering in- 
tertwining rime of their stanzas of 
knightly love and war! Spenser is a 
poet for the disburdened rest and peace 
of vacation weeks. 

And so also is Milton. 


They tell us 
that Milton is hardly read now. So they 
tell us the Bible is not read; we do not 


believe it. But Milton is not like Spen- 
ser, steeped tho he was in Spenser, as 
well as in the classics. Milton is a poet 
to be read at leisure, the “ Paradise Lost ” 
once a year; and five of the minor poems 
quite as often. They can occupy a fairly 
long vacation, and one will be fed with 
something beyond chaff. “ Lycidas” is 
the poet’s poem, the test by which one can 
decide whether he really loves good 
poetry. It is a poem to be committed to 
memory and to be a part of a wise man’s 
mental furniture. It is surcharged with 
the modern spirit of faith, courage, 
Christianity, but set in the fashion of the 
classic pastoral; and twice the poet finds 
the pagan fetters too tight for him and 
breaks away to return again, and a third 
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time he breaks away, and is satisfied not 
to return, but to remain among “the 
solemn choirs and sweet societies ” of the 
“saints above.” Take Milton. 

But are there no later poets? Yes. 
There are Shelley and Keats, for their 
worshipers; and there are Burns and 
Coleridge; and there are the two Vic- 
torian poets, Tennyson and Browning. 
But of the two last one is enough. A 
single taste, for a single summer, can 
hardly embrace them both. Tennyson, 
the master of measured music, the painter 
of words, the teacher of all of us how to 
say a sweet, true thing truly and sweetly. 
“The Brook ’”—it flows as the water 
flows—the words bubble and babble on 
the pebbles. Tennyson is the prophet of 
hope rather than of faith, of questions 
that ask an answer but fail to find a sure 
response. His Idyls of the King, and 
especially that which tells of the search 
for the Holy Grail, touch the highest 
mark of noble and tender sentiment, with 
assurance that somehow failure and loss 
will work out good. Let those that will 
take Tennyson and be satisfied. 

Or Browning. There is pleasure and 
task for deliberate souls. No longer is 
it music of verse, and no longer -is it 
hope in doubt. It is rugged words and 
rugged faith, Not many will choose 
him, but for those who will no voice of 
prophet or bard is like his. 

But is there no American poet whom 
one can take as a chief companion in the 
forest or by the sea? Yes. Lowell and 
Lanier ; they reach our high-water mark. 
Poe is out of the running. He is good 
for an hour. The others—when shall we 
have a really great poet from our soil, 
one to rank with the five or six great 
poets of Britain? 


Publicity Topsy-Turvy 


AMERICANS are supposed to have a 
sense of humor, yet there is probably no 
people on earth so addicted to doing 
ridiculous things in a perfectly naive, 
matter of fact and even professional 
way. A beautiful example is afforded 
by American ideas on the subject of 
“publicity”” and American practice in 
turning “ publicity ” topsy-turvy. 

It will be conceded, we suppose, that 
the word “ publicity ” by derivation and 
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centuries of usage denotes something 
opposed or contrary to “ privacy.” There 
would seem to be a certain fitness, there- 
fore, in associating publicity with things 
that are of public interest and concern 
rather than with private affairs. By the 
common consent of mankind also “ there 
is a time for all things ” under the sun, 
and there are times when even matters 
of grave public concern may wisely be 
shielded from publicity. Of such con- 
cerns military plans and diplomatic ne- 
gotiations have hitherto been regarded 
by reasonable folk as important ex- 
amples. 

These simple principles of world wis- 
dom are curiously inacceptable to the 
American mind. With the aid of news- 
paper editors and reporters we have 
worked out a theory, as distinctively 
“American” as Dingleyism or the 
Monroe Doctrine, that the only proper 
subjects for publicity are private affairs, 
especially the more intimate relations of 
husbands and wives and those relations 
of foreign Powers to one another which, 
if commonly talked about, would get the 
whole civilized world by the ears in the 
shortest possible time and raise to the 
nth Power all conceivable possibilities 
of slaughter. 

Acting upon this theory American 
newspaper men lost no time in present- 
ing their compliments to the peace com- 
missioners of Russia and Japan on their 
arrival at New York, and, with urbane 
assurance, inviting them to disclose 
forthwith their instructions, mental reser- 
vations and miscellaneous ultimatums. 
When, with equal urbanity, the plenipo- 
tentiaries declined to reveal their inten- 
tions and their “ past,” the newspaper 
men were not insulted; they were not 
even aggrieved ; they were only surprised 
—naively, wonderingly surprised. And 
these same newspaper men, whenever 
news runs dry, will doubtless go 
on for years to come writing funny 
paragraphs to prove that “ foreigners,” 
unlike Americans, have no sense of 
humor ! 

All this, however, is only one-half of 
the American theory and practice of pub- 
licity. The other half is quite as inter- 
esting and more important. It consists 
in the assumption, tenaciously held and 
religiously regarded, that matters of real 
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public concern, upon which every citizen 
should be fully informed, ought to be 
very carefully covered up, and that to 
reveal them, or even indiscreetly to al- 
lude to them, is always a grave breach 
of decorum. Chief among such concerns 
are the fidelity or faithlessness of all 
public servants, the management of po- 
litical parties and the conduct and ac- 
counts of public service corporations. 

An official having been elected or ap- 
pointed to a position of public trust 
should be “honored” and in general 
taken at his face value. To inquire too 
curiously into the conduct of his office 
is to “ open the door to scandal,” which 
is annoying to any administration. In 
like manner, party”bosses are deserving 
of the esteem of mankind. Their serv- 
ices are indispensable. Moreover, they 
are astute men, and for ordinary humans 
to question them too closely or call them 
to account is a presumption that no sane 
politically minded person would think of 
being guilty of. That is to say, he would 
not think of inquiring into the boss’s 
conduct in so far as it is political. If, 
however, the boss should be so unfor- 
tunate as to fall upon domestic difficul- 
ties that would be another matter alto- 
gether. These should be fully aired in 
the “sunlight of publicity.” The news- 
paper reporter should by any means, law- 
ful or unlawful, obtain possession of the 
originals of any tender epistles that may 
have passed between the gentleman and 
his wife, and especially any that may 
have passed between him and other 
ladies, and should print them in full. If 
possible, he should reproduce a complete 
series of family daguerreotypes, or other 
portraits, revealing the development of 
facial expression since infancy. 

As for public service corporations, 
their case is even clearer. The public has 
bestowed franchises and other valuable 
considerations upon them, and has de- 
voted a large part of the time of its leg- 
islators and executive officers to hearing 
and granting corporate requests. How 
exceedingly indelicate, then, it is to in- 
timate to these beneficiaries that they 
should render any account of their serv- 
ice to the public that has thus aided 
them! It is like asking your guest when 
he departs to leave a written statement 
informing you how many towels he has 
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sent to your laundry bag, or whether he 
has slipped a cake of your soap into his 
portmanteau, and what fees he has left 
for your maids and butler. Such de- 
mands can have no other effect than to 
substitute hard and practical business 
methods for the gracious amenities of 
life. 

Such, in brief, is the well-established 
American theory and practice of pub- 
licity. We are aware that we shall be 
regarded as old-fashioned and unpatriotic 
in suggesting that it is altogether a 
topsy-turvy business. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of being thought queer, we ven- 
ture to record our conviction that as a 
nation the American people would in the 
long run be happier, to say nothing of 
showing a more “ decent regard for the 
opinions of mankind,” if they could per- 
suade themselves to adopt the older and, 
as we believe, more reasonable view of 
publicity. We should like to live to see 
the time when public affairs shall be re- 
garded as public and private concerns as 


private. 
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An August Month 


Blessed 
At 


well named. 


AUGUST _ is 
month of grapes, pears and peace. 
last summer has got through shaking us 


with thunderstorms. The grass is in 
the barn, the wheat is in the granary, or 
it is ready for the thresher. The stock 
broker is at a loss for excitement. There 
is yellow on the fields and there is yellow 
in the sky. Blackberries blacken the hill- 
side glens, where the heads of boys and 
girls show far away among the bushes. 
To-morrow there will be blackberry pies. 
It is curious how everything has a hid- 
den meaning and a secret fitness: straw- 
berry shortcake, raspberry jam and jelly, 
plum pudding, blackberry pie—all these 
were in the very nature of things. 

Why the birds will not any longer sing 
is hard to find out, nor need we be in- 
quisitive. Our catbirds will at least talk 
with us till our collie, greedy of com- 
panionship, comes with a pathetic eye 
and wishes to know what friends we 
have beyond and. above himself. Why, 
you jealous pet! this world is big enough 
for a dozen friendships. Why should 
the birds be expected to sing all through 
the year? Do we not ourselves find sly 
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paths in the woods and look out into the 
valley as a fox looks out? 

Yet it is a good month for picnics. 
There is a leisure, just before hop pick- 
ing and corn cutting and just after oats 
and wheat have been stored. Did you 
ever go toa farmers’ picnic? If not, you 
do not know the American people. The 
whole population of our cities should be 
turned out into the country through the 
whole of this month. If they cannot 
afford to stop work so long let them take 
hold with the farmers in the fields. 
There is need enough for every one and 
many would never go back into the 
smoke and the crowd. Is there not an 
easy solution of the help problem—to 
take the city out into the country while 
the vineyards and orchards are just 
ripening their fruits? Here are the 
hands and there is the work and the food. 
Picnic day in the country is not a mere 
frolic day; it socializes, bringing the 
scattered people together. On the con- 
trary, picnic for the city crowd is good 
only because it scatters. By way of the 
picnic our factory hands learn that there 
are looms in the woods and that water 
power has something to do in the world 
besides run machinery. 

August is vacation month—that is, the 
school buildings are closed; but, on the 
contrary, the great big schoolhouse is 
just opened—the house without a roof. 
“ The fact is,” writes a college boy, “I 
have really learned more during my 
vacation than at any other time. Camp- 
ing in the Adirondacks and serving as 
waiter at hotels have taught me some les- 
sons I could not get from text-books.” 
This is probably true of all the thousands 
of young folk who do not go to camp, 
but are only let loose into the country. 
Once get a boy to look for himself and 
he will find the world is piled up with 
books of which the fields everywhere 
are printed pages. Arnold White speaks 
of our “ universal half-education.” We 
have not learned, with all our study, to 
see well. It is not only what is about us 
to which we are blind, but what is going 
on about us. The eyes and the ears have 
not got over their savage inheritance: 
watching for the things to eat and the 
things that are dangerful. When the 
painter Rosseau drew an oak a peasant 
said, “ Master, why are you making that 
oak when it is already made?” A mar- 
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velous deep question! Is not most of 
art hung on the walls of people who can- 
not see the very same things before they 
are painted? Does this sort of art teach 
these people to see better or not to look 
at all? Surely the greatest gallery of art 
is the unpaintéd forest, the hillside farm 
and the valley meadows. Vacation helps 
us into the bigger schoolhouse, with the 
larger library and pictures that live and 
grow. 

The orchard and the vineyard are now 
the witching places. We do not mean 
the vineyard where the vines are cut 
down to three or four feet and the trel- 
lises are only rows of posts, where the 
bunches hang mechanically; but the 
vineyard where vines can grow a bit 
free and climb and swing their clusters 
in the wind ; where occasionally a tendril 
grasps a neighboring tree and lifts itself 
up among the butternuts or the apples. 
There is nothing so full of fun and 
frolic and of good nature and of general 
boyishness as a grapevine. The fruit is 
better than mutton for strength and cer- 
tainly more delicious. It was a sorry 
joke when carelessly eaten beefsteak 
charged appendicitis over to grape seeds. 
But why swallow the seeds? You will 
hardly get the flavor of a Lady ora 
Lindley grape by sliding it whole into 
the stomach. Nature arranged it so you 
should get a perfect taste while rejecting 
the seeds. However, never stop satis- 
fied with less than four or five bunches 
of grapes. Eat them before dinner, then 
make your dinner of them and take a 
few bunches for dessert. 

Every kind of fruit has its charm and 
its season, being less delightful out of 
season. The first apples ripen, through 
the heart of the apple belt, about the 
middle of July, and the first pears a little 
sooner. During August they lie all over 
the orchard floor in careless profusion. 
How beautifully the Astrachans fit into 
the green sod with their crimson cheeks. 
Nature did not intend to create very 
early apples. These are the work of 
human selection and artful breeding. 
We have been widening the orchard sea- 
son just as we have enlarged the size 
of our fruits and are improving the 
flavor. It is, however, hard to tell what 
is Nature’s share in horticultural prog- 
ress. 

Every one should grow more fruit 
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than he needs. A dozen cherry trees can 
be planted along the fence on a line one 
hundred feet. These will bear bushels 
of bird food, if not wanted by human 
folk. Let the songsters have one such 
row on every ten-acre homestead. Sow 
your lawns occasionally with cracker 
crumbs also for the little fellows that 
prefer grain. A happy home is worth it. 
It is strange how familiar one may get 
with the birds, with cats out of the way. 
These prowlers have a beauty of their 
own, but with their claws they know 
only war. Truly, but it is a fine thing to 
let the chipping birds have safe houses 
in the grass. They look up at us as we 
pass as if to say, We know you; you are 
all right. We can trust you. What an 
accursed thing it is not to be trusted by 
our weak and harmless neighbors. Af- 
ter all, the underlying thought of Nature 
is not strife, but mutual helpfulness. 
There are scores of co-operative birds 
and only half a dozen marauders and 
destroyers. Man’s true place in nature 
is to subdue the evil disposed and foster 
the right-minded. 


Political Boycotts 


THE first boycott, that which gave 
the name to the weapon, was political. 
Its purpose was to make English law 
impracticable in Ireland. 

Just now the Chinese merchants and 
people have united in a boycott which 
is both political and international. The 
sole purpose of it is to affect legisla- 
tion in this country. They agree to 
refuse to buy American goods so long 
as America continues to insult and 
abuse their citizens who visit this coun- 
try. They are perfectly justifiable in 
the boycott, for our law excluding Chi- 
nese is an insult to the nation; and the 
manner of its execution has been worse. 
It is not strange that the people of 
China are indignant and their method 
is effective. Already and immediately 
President Roosevelt ordered the offi- 
cers in charge of immigration to show 
decency and courtesy in their discred- 
itable task. The subject became a 
matter of serious consultation in the 
Cabinet; our consuls were directed to 
report the nature and extent of the boy- 
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cott; and a protest was made to the 
Chinese Government against so much 
of the boycott as prevented the unload- 
ing of American vessels in China. 
That is a treaty right which we can 
insist upon; but we cannot compel Chi- 
nese to buy what we land in their ports. 
There they have the advantage. The 
free will not to buy is as essential as 
the freedom to buy. A stout “ No; we 
don’t want it,” is final. A boycott is 
effective; and such a boycott as this 
would be felt here in America. It 
would be a serious loss to men who 
have influence in legislation. It would 
be felt on the Pacific Coast, where the 
shipping trade with China is carried 
on, and where it would suffer. In this 
boycott, a perfectly justifiable one, our 
sympathy is with China. 

Another sort of political boycott, a 
local one, is developing in certain of 
our Southern States. Its purpose is to 
secure a repeal of the laws against 
what are called Jim Crow cars. These 
laws forbid people of any discoverable 
tinge of negro blood from riding on the 
same seats, or in the same cars, with 
white people—that is, unless they ride 
as servants or as nurses of white chil- 
dren. Precisely as against China, the 
legislation is in its very terms an in- 
sult to the race. And precisely as with 
the Chinese, the administration of the 
law is unjust. The law requires equal 
accommodation to both races, but that 
is not given. It is first-class price for 
third-class accommodation. The most 
refined ladies are driven into seats with 
the lowest characters. They are not 
allowed a berth in a sleeping car. They 
must sit with smokers in filthy com- 
partments and with filthy people, no 
matter if they can afford to pay for 
the best accommodation. We have a 
long letter from a woman in very hon- 
orable official position in Washington, 
who has just buried her mother, her 
death hastened by the fact that she, a 
colored woman of years, willing to pay 
for the best the road could give, com- 
ing from Texas was compelled to sit 
up three nights on hard seats, in smoke 
and filth, with not another woman to 
help her when too weak to move with- 
out assistance. Intelligent men do not 
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like to have their wives and daugh- 
ters and mothers thus treated as no 
better than brutes, and it is not strange 
that they are finding the boycott. 

Everywhere throughout the South, 
where this cruel law has been enacted, 
the negroes are inaugurating the boy- 
cott. They refuse to ride in the trolley 
cars. That touches the pockets of the 
owners of the lines, for the negro pat- 
ronage is not small. They walk, or 
they organize hack service. 

In Tennessee the Jim Crow law went 
into operation July 5th. No trouble 
was expected. There has been none. 
The negroes simply refuse to ride. At 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
in other cities they walk or establish a 
hack service for their picnics. ‘There 
is a dearth of cooks in the fashionable 
districts. It is a question, says a cor- 
respondent, whether any decent negro 
will brave public opinion by riding on 
the cars. 

There is an amusing side to the sub- 
ject in Florida. There the law went 
into effect July 1st. Accordingly the 
street cars assigned the front seats to 


white people and three back seats to 


colored people. But there is in Jack- 
sonville a car line run by colored peo- 
ple, and they put the colored people in 
front and the white people behind. On 


the white lines not a colored person . 


would ride. They planned to test the 
matter in the State court. A negro 
took a seat with the white people and 
refused to leave. He was arrested; but 
the State’s Attorney refused to prose- 
cute. The law was already unpopular. 
After a few days, and no trial, a negro 
took a white seat on the colored line, 
and was arrested by the colored con- 
ductor, bound over and sent to jail. 
He was then released by a writ of 
habeas corpus, and a day set for hear- 
ing. When it came up for trial Judge 
Call declared the law unconstitutional 
and discharged the prisoner. The mat- 
ter will go to the Supreme Court, 
where it will be settled whether class 
legislation is against the constitution 
of Florida and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States. 

The boycott can be very unjust and 
cruel, but it can also be a very useful 
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political weapon. It touches influen- 
tial pockets, pockets that may even 
hold legislatures. 


Plain speaking is 
pra Fis ai what the Filipinos 

sid heard from Secretary 
Taft at Manila, and it will do a few 
misguided patriots good. He told 
them distinctly that the United States 
does not propose at any assignable 
time, and probably not for a genera- 
tion or more, to give independence to 
the Philippines. We have a respon- 
sibility there for peace and order, and 
we propose to exercise it. But this in- 
volves on our part, and especially on 
the part of Congress, the duty to con- 
sider absolutely the interests of the 
people there; and this is what is Mr. 
Taft’s desire and that of President 
Roosevelt. We wish we were as cer- 
tain of the good will of Congress. The 
tariff which we have imposed there, 
with the coastwise shipping restric- 
tions, needs to be removed, giving the 
Philippines practical free trade; and 
Secretary Taft sees this and will use 
his influence with Congress. But 
Congressmen are apt to consider our 
interests, as exporters, rather than 
theirs, as importers. It is of much im- 
portance, of course, to give the great- 
est political self-government to our 
colonies, but industrial progress is of 
quite equal necessity. What Lord 
Cromer has done for Egypt has been 
done wholly by industrial means, im- 
proving the conditions of life, and the 
political reform may follow later. We 
have done much, and done well, for the 
political development of the islands, 
but now the chief need is that which 
Secretary Taft and his party of Con- 
gressmen will, we hope, press upon 
Congress. 

& 

Mr. Howells must 
happy in these days. His 
favorite contention, the 
dominance of the “Young Girl” in 
American life, upon which he has in- 
sisted until it has become a fixed tenet 
of his literary and social creed, has a 
most charming illustration in the 
triumphal progress of the young lady 


be 


Alice in 
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affectionately if somewhat fatuously 
called the “ Princess Alice.” Photo- 
graphs of Secretary Taft’s party taken 
on ship or on shore have the Young 
Girl as the most prominent figure, even 
eclipsing the Secretary, which is some- 
thing not every one can do. She holds 
the center of the stage, and the papers 
report that both in Hawaii and Manila 
the crowds gathered to see the party 
anxiously questioned each other: 
“Which is Miss Roosevelt?” not 
“ Which is Secretary Taft?” We are 
assured by those who know her that 
the “ Princess Alice” is a simple, un- 
affected young girl, and every good 
American wishes her with all his heart 
the thoroughly “nice time” which is 
her birthright. As for the deposition of 
the reigning Princess after four years, 
so that unlike her prototype in Won- 
derland she will shrink from her pres- 
ent exaggerated stature to normal size 
without the aid of the magic mush- 
room, she needs no sympathy of ours 
nor of any man, as, according to Mr. 
Howells and according to fact, she 
will, as a young American girl, have 
a position superior to that of any for- 
eign princess, whose destiny she need 
not envy. 
a 


Since George Washington be- 
came President the United 
States has expanded from a 
fringe of Atlantic settlements across the 
central prairies to the golden mountains 
that edge the Pacific slope. Our popula- 
tion has increased from three millions to 
eighty millions. Dozens and scores of 
men are worth as many millions of 
money, while only George Washington 
then approached the million limit. 
Equally it is natural that peculation and 
graft measure in larger terms and 
amounts now than then, but they are mis- 
taken who believe there is now more 
relative public dishonesty than there was 
then. Professor Shepardson, of the De- 
partment of History in Chicago Univer- 
sity, calls attention to the fact that Peter 
Faneuil, giver of the Cradle of Liberty 
to Boston, was engaged in the liquor 
business, and a smuggler of liquor at 
that. Indeed, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence was in- 


Graft of 
Old 
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dicted for smuggling. Congress was not 
ten years old when one of the best known 
Senators was indicted for accepting a 
bribe. And we believe that there are 
relatively quite as many men who serve 
their country not for profit as there were 
in the days when George Washington re- 
fused to accept any salary. Secretaries 
Taft and Root sacrifice many times their 
official salaries when they accept office. 
The country is growing better rather 
than worse. 
& 
Simultaneously with the 
reports from Washington 
of the excellent sanitary 
work done on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama comes an announcement from 
Tokyo that the Japanese emigration 
officers have advised the Japanese 
Government not to send _ laborers 
there because the sanitary condi- 
tions are so bad. These statements 
do not conflict. It is merely a ques- 
tion of relative standards. We have 
done better than the French, but we are 
still behind the Japanese in the man- 
agement of the health of large bodies 
of men. When we compare the very 
small death rate from disease in the 
Japanese army during the most severe 
war that history has known with the 
shameful losses among our soldiers in 
peaceful camps during the Spanish- 
American War we must confess that 
the Japanese have earned the right to 
criticise us. But we may hope some 
time to see Panama setting an example 
of cleanliness and health to our home 
cities. Already we see a curious re- 
versal of former conditions in the fact 
that Havana now quarantines against 
New Orleans. One of the lessons of 
the present yellow fever epidemic is 
that no city can afford as a matter of 
business to have slums. It costs too 
much to maintain them. 
& 


As a method of political op- 
position the refusal of in- 
dividuals to pay taxes or 
render service to a Government deemed 
by them illegal or unjust seems to be 
growing in favor. In three European 
countries such “ passive resistance” is 
being encouraged by party leaders. In 
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England many men have had their goods 
seized and sold at auction rather than 
voluntarily pay taxes for the support 
of schools under the control of the Es- 
tablished Church. In Hungary the 
managers of the majority in the Lower 
House of the Diet, holding that the 
Fejervary Ministry is _ unconstitu- 
tional because the House has passed 
a vote of no confidence in it, urge 
all patriotic citizens to refuse to 
pay taxes or render military service. 
Local officers are advised that they wil! 
be acting in obedience to law if they re- 
fuse to collect taxes and to recruit, and if 
in consequence of adopting this “ correct 
attitude ” they lose their places, they are 
promised full compensation “on the res- 
toration of normal conditions,” which, 
being interpreted, means when the Oppo- 
sition get into power. At the Zemstvo 
Congress in Moscow last month a reso- 
lution was adopted favoring all forms 
of resistance, short of absolute force, 
against the unjust acts and orders of the 
Russian officials. One member went so 
far as to say that even if General Trepoff 
obtained the Czar’s signature to an un- 


just measure they would refuse obe- 


dience. Such a citizens’ strike has often 
been resorted to in this country as well 
as elsewhere, but it is a dangerous 
weapon, very liable to abuse. To make 
each individual the judge of the justice 
or legality of the acts of Government is 
a line of conduct asymptotic to anarchy. 
as 


The agitation in the 
Church of England 
for deliverance from 
the Athanasian Creed grows apace. 
A memorial has been drawn up and 
signed by over ninety of the resident 
members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, all communicants of the Estab- 
lished Church, asking the Archbishops 
to take as speedy steps as possible to 
relieve the Church of the necessity of 
repeating the damnatory clauses. 
“Taken in their plain meaning ” these 
clauses, they say, “ go beyond the war- 
rant of Scripture, and are a grave of- 
fense to the consciences of a large and 
increasing number of loyal Church- 
men” and “a great and growing dan- 
ger to the Church.” Among the names 
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40, 
are nine masters of Cambridge col- 
leges, professors of divinity and dis- 
tinguished lecturers and fellows. And 
two-thirds of them add that not only 
the damnatory clauses but the whole 
Creed should be excluded from the 
Prayer Book. The American Episco- 
pal Church has never had this Creed. 
They dropped it from the beginning. 
They accepted the spirit of Isaac 
Watts’s comment on his poetic version 
of one of the imprecatory Psalms: 
“ Cursing one’s enemies is not so evan- 
gelical a practice. 1 have therefore 
given certain verses of this Psalm an- 
other turn.” 
Js 

The eccentricities of the 
solar system have always 
been a great annoyance to 
the orderly mind of krenchmen. ‘That 
the year should not be evenly divisible 
into any of its subdivisions, the week, 
the day or the hour, and that the month 
should contain an unequal number of 
days and that the days of the week 
should fall on different days of the month 
in different years, are inconveniences 
which we all recognize, but the French 
alone have had the courage to attempt 
to correct such of these irregularities 
as are within human power. The re- 
formatory spirit is once more active in 
the French Republic. The revocation of 
the Concordat now, like the overthrow 
of feudalism by the Revolution, has re- 
vived the attempts to reform and 
secularize the calendar. The religious 
holidays as such have all been abolished, 
but in the place of them, and very con- 
veniently on the same dates, are estab- 
lished f¢éte days, the legal names of which 
have no ecclesiastical taint. It is not 
proposed to decimalize the days as was 
done by the radical reformers of the 
Revolution, nor do we hear of Brumaire, 
Thermidor, Prairial and Ventose as yet, 
But Camille Flammarion, the astronomer 
whose vision perceives the astral bodies 
of the theosophists as well as those of 
his profession, recommends the adoption 
of a new calendar. He would have a 
month of 31 days follow every two 
months of 30 days each. The extra 
365th day, and on leap years the 366th, 
would not be called by the name of any 
of the days of the week, but would be 
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given special names. This is something 
like the Revolutionary calendar devised 
by Laplace, with its year of 360 days 
and five extra Sansculottides. A still 
more radical scheme is proposed by M. 
Léon Bollack in La Revue. He would 
have a week of five days instead of the 
sacred seven or the Revolutionary dec- 
ade, both of which he considers too long 
a period of uninterrupted work, as is 
proved by the modern tendency to make 
Saturday a half or whole holiday. The 
ordinary year would thus be divided 
evenly into 73 of these quintads. Like 
Flammarion, he would have the year 
begin with ‘the spring equinox, March 
21st. It is obvious that all these schemes 
for reforming the calendar are actuated 
by the double motive which Luther gave 
for taking a wife, to please himself and 
to spite the Pope. 


There constantly comes news of fresh 
discoveries in Bible lands. One of the 
serious questions has been as to the 
burial customs of the original inhabitants 
of Palestine, whom we call the Amorites. 
It has been supposed that they burned 
their dead, but there is a report of a late 
discovery of several burial caves which 
are dated at 2500 B. C. by Eygptian 
scarabs, and where the dead are laid side 
by side. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, who 
is in charge of the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem, this year has 
followed his exploration of the Dead Sea 
by a further exploration of the region to 
the south of Palestine and especially the 
ruins of Rehoboth, where he has found a 
multitude of inscriptions. The American 
School at Jerusalem is not properly 
housed. It needs a place for library and 
museum, and we should be glad to hear 
from any one who would give $10,000 
for the purpose. 


We regret to record the death from 
yellow fever of Archbishop Chapelle, of 
New Orleans. He was on a visitation to 
country parishes, but on getting news of 
the invasion of yellow fever returned to 
the post of danger and duty and imme- 
diately received the fatal infection. 
Clergymen and physicians are the soldier 
heroes in this war, if they do not run 
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away but face the danger, greater than 
in battle. We had expected the cardi- 
nal’s hat for the Archbishop, who had 
served honestly and faithfully, if not al- 
ways wisely, as the Papal Delegate in 
Cuba and the Philippines. He will have 
a higher honor in the memory of the city 
of which he was a most distinguished 
citizen and of the Church of which he 
was a high prelate. 


& 


John M. Poag was an American mar- 
tyr. He was a sheriff, and every sheriff 
and every policeman should be ready to 
be a martyr. He had charge of the jail 
at Senatobia, Miss., and a mob of masked 
men came to take out a prisoner charged 
with murder. He believed in doing his 
duty and declared that no mob should 
take a prisoner from under his charge 
except over his dead body. So he de- 
fended the jail and was shot and killed. 
The people of Tate County propose to 
raise a statue to his memory, and they 
ask help from sheriffs and others the 
country over for the statue. Sheriff 
Poag’s example was of priceless value 
and the blood of that martyr will be the 
seed of justice in a land of lynch law. 


as 


They say that the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was hast- 
ened by the mosquitoes, which an- 
noyed the members of the convention 
so much that they were in no mood for 
longer deliberation. Will the mosqui- 
toes at Portsmouth produce a like ef- 
fect in accelerating the signing of a 
treaty of peace? Now that we hold 
mosquitoes responsible for so much 
evil, it would be pleasant if we could 
credit them with doing a little good in 
the world. _ 


Archbishop Harty gave a great din- 
ner to Secretary Taft and his party of 
visiting Americans. That was well. 
Those islands are Catholic in religion, 
and Archbishop Harty is their highest 
ecclesiastic, and: an American citizen. 
The ecclesiastic and the civilian, the 
head of the Church and the represent- 
ative of the nation, did each other equal 
and worthy honor. 





Insurance 


The Supervision of Life Insur- 
ance Companies 


The affairs of the Equitable and 
other recent sensational disclosures in 
the business of life insurance have 
aroused a wide popular interest on the 
part of those who are insured as well 
as those who are not thus protected. 
Public attention because of this has 
been attracted and focused upon the 
methods of supervision employed by 
the insurance departments of the sev- 
eral States. In this connection an ar- 
ticle in The North American Review for 
July, by S. Herbert Wolfe, an actuary, 
who has conducted many examinations 
on behalf of various State insurance 
departments, has much interest by rea- 
son of the authority with which Mr. 
Wolfe speaks. As Mr. Wolfe very 


forcibly points out in his paper, a great 
defect of the present system of insur- 
ance supervision in the United States 
arises from the circumstance that in 
each State the supervising officer is a 


part of the political machinery of his 
own State. Because of this and of 
the fact that the office is far too fre- 
quently bestowed as political spoil it 
comes about that men of no technical 
equipment, or with an equipment that 
is totally inadequate, are placed in con- 
trol of investigations which demand 
special trainiffg and much experience. 
The present conditions have outgrown 
the laws framed before the enormous 
development of the insurance business 
took place. Whatever else may be the 
result of the Equitable dissensions, cer- 
tain it is that by attracting the atten- 
tion of the people to prevailing condi- 
tions in the insurance world it is ex- 
ceedingly possible that much good may 
ultimately result therefrom. The ques- 
tion of investments is another matter 
to which Mr. Wolfe has directed par- 
ticular attention to good purpose. He 
strongly deprecates the control of sub- 
sidiary companies by giant insurance 
concerns. He has made it clear that 
if the supervision of insurance com- 
panies is to be worth anything the time 
is close at hand when more rigorous 
standards must be establiShed that shall 


safeguard the interests of policy hold- 
ers more after the fashion whereby de- 
positors in savings banks are protected. 
The only thing now needed to effect so 
desirable a transformation from what 
is to what ought to be is the realiza- 
tion on the part of the policy holder of 
the necessity for it. 


CERTAIN changes have recently been 
made in the rulings of the Post Office 
Department which will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the business of 
the so-called wildcat insurance com- 
panies. For a long time it has been 
the custom of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to remain blind to the .acts of 
fraudulent insurance concerns until 
complaints from victims accompanied 
with facts and data were received, upon 
which proceedings might be based 
whereby the wildcatters could be ex- 
cluded from the use of the mails. The 
new regulation emanating from the 
Postmaster-General will materially 
facilitate proceedings undertaken 
against those offering wildcat insur- 
ance to purchasers. It requires post 
office inspectors to take action in all 
cases where they know of existing 
fraud, as well as in cases where news- 
paper advertisements lead them to sus- 
pect it. Where the use of mails is de- 
nied to suspected persons it will de- 
volve upon them to produce evidence 
showing that the suspicion was not 
well founded. The action of the De- 
partment is a step in the right direc- 
tion, as the unrestricted use of the mails 
is vital to the business of the insurance 
impostor. 


.... The adoption or at least the care- 
ful testing of automobile fire engines was 
recently urged upon the Philadelphia 
Fire Department by the Public Ledger of 
that city. Such engines are now satis- 
factorily used in New York, Boston and 
Hartford, and why not in Philadelphia? 


.... Lhe Supreme Council of the Royal 
Arcanum, yielding to the widespread - 
demand, will hold a special session at 
Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, the last of this 
month. The rate question will have 
consideration. 
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More Favorable Crop Reports 


Tue Government’s August crop re- 
port (published on the 1oth) is even 
more favorable than the report for July. 
It points to a crop of 2,698,000,000 
bushels of corn, or the largest on record, 
against last year’s harvest of 2,467,480,- 
ooo. The yield of wheat will be 709,- 
731,000 bushels. Last year’s was only 
552,400,000. Minor cereals are in good 
condition, each of them promising an 
increase. Corn is not yet out of dan- 
ger; wheat is safe. In the last fiscal 
year our exports of wheat (including 
flour in terms of wheat) were only 43,- 
797,000 bushels, against 120,000,000 in 
1903, and an average of more than 2I0,- 
000,000 for the six years preceding. 
Exports in the coming year may be 
from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
the very large crop in the Canadian 
Northwest will yield a heavy surplus 
to be sold abroad. 


New York’s Telephone Service 


Tue Merchants’ Association of this 
city, in April last, took up the subject 
of telephone rates and service with the 
New York Telephone Company, in- 
tending to bring about a reduction of 
the rates if they were found to be ex- 
cessive. A special committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Clarence Whit- 
man, chairman; J. Crawford McCreery, 
John C. Eames, Herman A. Metz and 
Frederick B. De Berard, secretary. 
To this committee the company agreed 
to furnish every facility for a thorough 
inquiry. It also undertook to readjust 
its rates in accord with an equitable 
basis of profit, mutually accepted, if 
such a readjustment should be war- 
ranted by the facts disclosed. The in- 
quiry was made, with the assistance of 
financial and electrical experts, and the 
company then reduced its rates, adjust- 
ing them to the basis as to which an 
agreement had been reached. This 
involved a reduction of $1,525,000 in 
annual revenue. It was a notably suc- 
cessful undertaking on the part of the 
Merchants’ Association, and the man- 
agement of it as well as the final result 
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have been highly creditable to both the 
Association and the Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The committee’s report, with accom- 
panying papers, has now been pub- 
lished in a handsome volume which is 
a contribution of enduring value to 
what may be called the literature of 
such investigations. The limits of our 
space will not permit us to set forth in 
full its reasoning and conclusions, but 
the report as a whole is a model of its 
kind, conservative, effective and in ac- 
cord with the established principles of 
enlightened commercial practice. For 
sixteen years ending with 1904 the 
average annual net earnings upon the 
investment were I1.12 per cent., but in 
1904 the net was 14.64 per cent. It had 
been agreed that 10 per cent. was rea- 
sonable, and the reductions were made 
without delay to accord with that ac- 
cepted basis. Among the subjects 
considered, and as to which the com- 
mittee’s conclusions are expressed, are 
investments, comparisons with other 
cities, replacement outlays, reasonable 
margin of profit, graded charges for 
service and the method of recording 
calls. The committee argues against 
the expediency of competition and op- 
poses a regulation of rates by law so 
long as proof is shown that they are 
reasonable in their relation to the cost 
of service. It has been convinced that 
the service under exafnination is not 
surpassed elsewhere in adequacy or 
efficiency. This is the largest munic- 
ipal telephone system in the world. 
In the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx (Brooklyn is excluded) there are 
more than 150,000 telephones. Lon- 
don has less than 100,000, Paris about 
50,000, and there were 67,000 last year 
in Berlin. 

& 

Our exports of cotton cloth to 
China increased from about $4,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1904 to $27,750,000 in 
the year ending with June last. 

..+.Lhe People’s Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, of which Edward Johnson is 
President, in its statement issued July Ist 
shows resources of $17,832,006. The 
capital and surplus are $2,700,000, and 
the deposits exceed $15,000,000. 
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EVENTEEN COPPER MINING 
COMPANIES of the United 
States and Mexico Declared 

Dividends in 1904 Amounting to 
$23,161,000. 


Few, if any, of the seventeen have properties 
which compare in extent and richness with the 
properties either of the George A. Treadwell Min- 
ing Company or of the SAN LUIS MINING 
COMPANY. Two of the seventeen—the United 
Verde and the Greene Consolidated—were fathered 
by Professor Treadwell, who does not hesitate to 
recommend the George A. Treadwell Mining Com- 
pany and the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY 
as the peers in every respect of the other two. In 
the one he has shown his confidence by giving it 
his name. Of the other he said, after a careful 
examination : 

“T have never seen its equal.” 

The average of the dividends paid by the seven- 
teen companies was $1,362,411.76. 

The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, notwith- 
standing its immense property, has a capitalization 
of only $2,250,000, and its shares are of the par 
value of $10 each. It is one of the largest and 
richest properties in North America, but if it paid 
only as well as the average of the seventeen—and 
its friends certainly expect it to do much better— 
the annual dividends ultimately paid on each $10 
share will be $6.05, or more than sixty per cent. 

The United Verde has paid as high as 180 per 
cent. a year and the Greene Consolidated, still in 
its youth, is already paying 24 per cent. a year, and 
the Treadwell is fast following in their footsteps. 

The SAN LUIS is also already earning hand- 
somely, but for a little longer its earnings, together 
with the proceeds of the sale of its treasury stock, 
will be devoted to betterments—opening up new 
mines and adding more machinery and equipment 
to those already opened—but this will be necessary 
for only a short time longer, and then all the earn- 
ings, largely increased by these betterments, will be 
available for dividends. 

The stock is offered for subscription at $7.50 a 
share up to September 1st and $10 a share after 
that date. Many experienced and successful inves- 
tors believe it to be the best investment on the 
market to-day. . 

MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York 
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TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 

Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid in case of fire, burglary, 
accident, sudden illness, 7s by Zele- 
phone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint 
ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 

Residence Telephone servicein Man- 
hatian is available at a cost of only 
$3.75 per month. 


Cali any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey St. 
Contract Offices : 


Telephone: 
9010 Cortlandt 
9040 - 38th 


220 W. 124th St 


9041 ia ia 
x . 9000 Morningside 
616 E. 150th 8t. - 9020 Melrose 














Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, 
sonable Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and the highest 


and retain for it a patronage of 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, Pa. 


Courses leading to degrees in 


Civil Engineering, (C.E.); Chemistry, (B.S.); Arts, (A.B.); also, Thorough Preparatory Courses of Study 


are offered together with the physical benefits, the moral stamina, the healthful diversion and soldierly dis- 
cipline supplied by a military school of the best type. A national reputation for excellence inthe train- 


Catalogues of Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


VACATION 
READING 


Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order 
that THE INDEPENDENT, like a well-informed friend 


from the city, may pay you week-end visits and chat with 








you about what is doing in the world outside your retreat. 
Summer is our best time to think, and each copy of 
THE INDEPENDENT contains a greater variety of 
thought seeds than you will find in the same small com- 
pass elsewhere. 


Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a pro- 


gressive and comprehensive weekly magazine? Send us 
his name with one dollar and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT six months. If his name is already on 
our list we will notify you and ask for another name or 
return the dollar. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send The Independent six 


months to 


Name. 





Address 
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FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 
1904's Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1905) - - $4,397,988 

$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 

Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 : 

Gain in Premiums on New Baslacss 
in 1904 : : 

Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 : 

Total Payments to Members ond 
their Beneficiaries, - : : 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 — STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. Bow Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. "intered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of = payable in advance, one year. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copien over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Countryin the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons —- the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


READING NOTICE 











THE BLIGKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER. 


It is the prevailing impression that to get a good type- 
writer one must pay in the neighborhood of $100. It seems 
not to be generally known that in the Blickensderfer are 
to be found the good points of other machines, including 
visible writing, and at about half the usual price. 

The Blickensderfer is light and compact, dnd is much less 
cumbersome than the codinery typewriter. In fact it can 
be easily carried about in its case, and for this reason is 
used very largely by traveling men who have a great deal 
of correspondence. 


TOILET POWDER. 
There is no toilet article in the selection of which greater 
care should be used than a toilet powder. Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder is a trade-marked article, which has for years been 
recognized by physicians as the best preparation made. 
The absolute purity of its ingredients and the exercise 
of the greatest care and skill in its manufacture have 
given the product of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform 
excellence, For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade- 
mark of the Mennen Co.) ison the cover of every box of 
the genuine, All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder and will sup pply it if you insist. It is supplied by 

the Government for both Army and Navy 








HEART RIGHT 


When He Quit Coffee 


Life Insurance Companies will not insure a man 
suffering from heart trouble. The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or father 
who is solicitous for the future of his dear ones. 
Often the heart trouble is caused by an unexpected 
thing and can be corrected if taken in time and prop- 
erly treated. A man in Colorado writes- 

**T was a great coffee drinker for many years, and 
was not aware of the injurious effects of the habit 
till I became a practical invalid, suffering from heart 
trouble, indigestion and nervousness to an extent 
that made me wretchedly miserable myself and a 
nuisance to those who witnessed my sufferings. 

**I continued to drink coffee, however, not sus- 
pecting that it was the cause of my ill-health, till, on 
applying for life insurance, I was rejected on account 
of the trouble with my heart. Then I became 
alarmed. I found that leaving off coffee helped me 
quickly, so I quit it altogether and having been at- 
tracted by the advertisements of Postum Food 
Coffee I began its use. 

’ “ The change in my condition was remarkable, and 
it was not Jong till I was completely cured. All my 
ailments vanished. My digestion was completely re- 
stored, my nervousness disappeared, and, most im- 
portant of all, my heart steadied down and became 
normal, and on a second examination I was accepted 
by the life insurance Co. Quitting coffee and using 
Postum worked the cure.’”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete h School and Colle; Eveperetery Courses. Students 

may register at any time and may up complete —- or pur- 

sue special branches. Students under the direct perso: pal chara of 

fo me a Severe Yale, Cornell and other leading American 
es. 

a complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tuition as low a8 consistent with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of stu: ~hG correspondence 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page c: ogue. 

Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, 


€> DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
aneiete 3, 200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
tennis, mu usie, trout and fish leasant drives and walks. 
Lake Mahopa 


orthe summer. Booklet on a) 
FRED’K 8H. PARTRIDGE. 
Old summer resort, pleasantly ool commodious lawns reanieg 


to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy ; $15 to r week; 
transients $3.50; will mail booklet = Ja applicalicn. omen 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


























The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Chacha Hal sinstorin 


Sanatorium 


ATLANTIO OLTyZ, NW. J. 


Always Open 
Patrons any ee woun ® is = and incomparable. 
aoe F for illustrated boo: telling about new buildings, 
baths, and "'. L. YOUNG, Gen’ Mgr. | 
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ig Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 


& 0 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
20 return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
™="" Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 

cago and the East September 2. 


$§ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
=—= certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
=== daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
=— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=_— and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 

=—= until September 30, inclusive. 

$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
=== tember 30, inclusive. 

${ 600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=_—= daily until September 30, inclusive. 

CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 

For further particulars address 4 
NW579 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Briarcliff Manor, New York CLARK’S TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD 


® ¢ : 
Parties of ten will leave in September and October ; two 
months in JAPAN and INDIA. A few vacancies yet. 
Superior Samat and liberal arrangements, Program 
on request. 
FRANK C, CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 
*Phone I. 


SANITARIUMS 
NOW OPEN E22: SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental pati 
‘ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Ph ~~ ty -y Widaie, 
wn, N. Y., State Hospita}; visit before deci % 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


Briarcliff Realty information at Home Office, SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 


Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor | For the O Air T D 
’ . vous and Chronic Invalida. aes <2 Comer ie 


Arcade, Fif E : Write for circulars. 
ifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment.  - A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. 














DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Sore EYE Dr SAACT HoMPSONS EYE WATER | 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


FOR SALE, in the most select part of this charming 
town, old-fashioned house with modern improvements, in 
perfect order. Stable, garden, small orchard. Over half 
acre land. Toclose an estate, 

HORACE S, CROWELL, 
216 Washington St., Cor. State St. 


FINANCIAL 





Boston. 








An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Comme Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, ow. 
—_ the 4A, 3 No one now — ad Be ai 


Ys had more experience. We give 


you the benefit of that ¢ r+ ~ ly The quality of the securi- 
ties now ou hand has never been surpassed. Highest 
PERRIN Write for Fipculere and full a on free. 

8S & COMPAN Lawrence, Kan. 








Sound, conservative first 
on 


NET == 


loans with our own money 
and turn them over com- 
lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 





1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


ORGANIZED 1856 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital and Surplus,. $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t ; STUY VESANT a Vice 
; JOHN C. McKEON. 


30th YEAR 





OH N CLEA ; 
ALDWIN: Cashier WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’ 
. FOX ROFT Ass’t Cashier ; WILLIA M 


Stuyvesant Fish 
rd t. Hk ony I Bouts, 


Guggenheim, John E. B 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


scets, Jan. Ist, 1005, = $37,071,207.57 

Liabiittios. e $3,770,074.54 

Surplus, «= « . 3,300,623.03 
pe Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss ef Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

¥. é ALLER, Vice-breat lent and Treasurer. 
Wise President. 
Secretary. 

: B dnc BROOK, Assistant Secretary. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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BUSIN ESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. - - * New York 





Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


Assets, 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


aR RRR 
$2,552,377.45 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- |. 


teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la’ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Setiteee. 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1905. - $38,3 22.73 
finbititiess’ 1 229% > = SpSshtte.4s 

83,686, 126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions [a upon all polictes. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
7 aie values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

use atu 

©"Pamphiets, wR =e values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ '8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 


' insurance is an anchor to windward that 
‘is full of significance to widows and 


orphans. The time to get a policy is 


right now ! ! 
Ghe 


Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1866 


All that is best in 
Life Insurance 





George E. Keeney, Pres. CG. H. Bacall, Secy. 





(rire] 
GermanAmericay 
Husurance Company, 

New Bork, 
CAPITAL 


$1500.000 


SURPLUS 


‘5. 841907 
12,980.705 


AGE’ wore 
y Eee Lene 





This Label. 2 OZ. 8 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex A 


ives REE EYE WATER 
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